“My  mother’s  white 
tamily  disowned  her 
when  she  mairied 
my  tather,  who  is 
hiack.  Peopie 
caii  me  names, 
like  ‘zebra’  or  ‘oreo.’ 

It  hurts,  but  I  by 
not  to  let  it  get  to  me.” 

—  Adrienne  Dhrens,  16,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

248,000  teens  spoke  powerfully  about  race  for  our  1995 
student  write-in  survey.  Many,  like  Adrienne,  shared  personal 
tales  of  prejudice.  Their  candid  accounts  make  compelling  read¬ 
ing.  And  offer  compelling  proof  that  young  people  are  ready  to 
read  if  stories  speak  to  them.  Hear  what  a  quarter-million  teens 
are  saying.  If  you  don't  have  a  copy  of  USA  WEEKEND'S  Aug.  20 
Teens  &  Race  survey  issue  call  1-800-487-2956. 
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Breaking  News 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO.  LAUNCHES  NEW  WEB  SITE, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERACTIVE. 


NEW  YORK  -  AUGUST  25  -E&P  Interactive  extends  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  services  to  the 
Internet  and  offers  a  comprehensive  source  for  interactive  newspapering.  On  seven  areas  you 
can; 

ONLINE  NEWSPAPERS 

Locate  any  online  newspaper  through  the  most  complete  worldwide  directory. 

WEB  EDITION 

Read  selected  stories  from  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  plus  Steve  Outing’s  daily  feature,  “Stop 
The  Presses,”  a  hard  hitting  column  covering  how  interactive  publishing  affects  newspapers. 

CONFERENCE  CENTER 

View  a  comprehensive  listing  of  conferences  on  interactive  publishing.  Get  details  about  E&P  co¬ 
sponsored  Europe  Interactive  Publishing  ’95  Conference  in  Zurich  and  the  Media  Alliance 
Conference  in  La  Jolla. 

RESEARCH 

Get  connected  to  the  latest  research  on  interactive  publishing. 

VENDOR  GALLERY 

Explore  the  aisles  of  our  virtual  trade  show.  Everything  publishers  need  to  go  online. 
CLASSIFIEDS 

Attract  talent  and  buyers  for  newspapers  and  new  media.  Introduce  products  and  services  to  a 
worldwide  audience. 

ONLINE  STORE 

Browse  through  the  newspaper  industry’s  best  products  and  purchase  them  online. 


The  Media  Info  Source 

http://www.mediainfo.com/edpub 

For  sponsorship  opportunities  send  e-mail  to  denniso@mediainfo.com  or  call  212  675-4380, 
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OH,  BOV—  IT'S  GREAT 


st]f4e,  Itillirta^- 
A  S^jtomber  3rd. 

i  Cartoonists  Guy  and 
^  Brad  Gilchrist  take 
Nancy  back  to  the 
classic  original  style  that 
earned  the  strip  legions 
of  loyal  fans  of  all  ages. 


TO  BE  FRIENDS 
AGAIN,  NANCY 


The  Return  of  a  Classic 


To  sample  Nancy  by  Guy  and 
Brad  Gilchrist  for  your  comics 


NEW  AGE 


pages,  please  call  Lisa  Klem 
Wilson  at  800-221-4816  or 
212-293-8500. 
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Tampa  Bay’s  Best 

Wre  not  only  the 
best-selling  newspaper 
on  Florida’s  west  coast. 

We’re  also  the  best. 
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SEPTEMBER 

7- 9  —  Maryland'Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

8- 10  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Conference,  Hotel  Arts, 
Barcelona 

1  4-  15  —  International  Newspaper  in  Education  Rights  of  the 
Child  Conference,  Stockholm  City  Conference  Centre,  Stockholm 
1  4- 10  —  Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 
Holiday  Inn,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1  4-  16  —  Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  4-1  7  —  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association 
Convention,  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Resort,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

1  O-  19  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Kiawah  Island  Resort,  Kiawah,  S.C. 

1  7-20  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Broadmoor  Resort,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

20-22  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Seven  Springs,  Pa. 

20-23  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Plaza  Hotel,  San  Antonio 

20-23  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

21  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Libel  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton,  McLean,  Va. 

2 1  -24  —  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  Convention,  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  Resort, 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

27  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City 

27-29  —  Kelsey  Group  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

27- 30  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Europe 
Conference,  Rome 

28- 30  —  Southern  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers  Association 

Convention,  DeSoto  Hilton,  Savannah,  Ga.  — 

OCTOBER 

1  -4  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Vancouver 

5  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Canadian  Coupon  Forum,  Shera¬ 
ton  Centre,  Toronto 

5-7  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus 

5-7  —  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Capitol  Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

8- 11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern 
Region  Conference,  Tradewinds  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg 

9-  12  —  IFRA  Congress  and  Expo,  Rai  Convention  Center,  Am¬ 
sterdam 

8- 11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Region  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Providence 
1  1-14  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 
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THE  LEADING  EDGE 


by  Kathleen  Criner  and  Jane  Wilson 

When  the  earth  is  moving, 
there  are  no  safe  bets 


C 

o  .  .  .  .  The  Mouse  has  roared. 
The  CBS  eye  has  blinked.  The  Inter¬ 
net  is  so  hot,  the  president  of 
Netscape,  a  tiny,  unprofitable  venture 
that  makes  World  Wide  Web  naviga¬ 
tors,  was  $244  million  dollars  richer  by 
the  time  the  market  closed  on  his  com¬ 
pany’s  initial  public  offering. 

And  all  this  happened  before  Bill 
Gates  rolled  out  the  Rolling  Stones  to 
help  hawk  Windows  95.  We  agree  with 
A1  Sikes,  the  former  FCC  chairman 
and  current  head  of  Hearst’s  new  me¬ 
dia  group,  who  looked  out  at  the 
changing  communications  landscape 
and  pronounced:  “The  earth  has 
moved.” 

Indeed.  Regardless  of  how  small  or 
remote  your  newspaper  is,  unless  it’s  on 
another  planet,  you’ll  feel  the  reverber¬ 
ations  of  this  summer’s  rumblings  for 
years  to  come.  Here  are  some  of  the  is¬ 
sues  we  see  for  newspapers. 

Question  No.  1:  What’s  the  value  of 
a  local  franchise  in  a  global  market? 
Rupert  Murdoch  had  the  idea  first. 
Michael  Eisner  made  it  a  reality.  With 
the  Disney-ABC  deal,  the  first  truly 
global  communications  colossus  is 
about  to  start  throwing  its  weight 
around.  These  companies  are  pushing 
for  scale,  vertical  integration,  access  to 
foreign  markets  and  with  them  a 
chance  to  grab  the  most  valuable  com¬ 
modity  of  all:  growth,  a  prize  that  has 
eluded  many  traditional  media  compa¬ 
nies  of  late. 

By  going  global,  Disney-ABC  could 
generate  millions  of  dollars  in  new  rev¬ 
enue  that  it  can  use  to  bet  on  the  fu- 


Criner  (phone  703~524'2145,  e-mail 
kcriner@AOL.com)  and  Wilson  (phone 
609-737-7094,  e-mail 
janeu>il@ AOL.com)  are  consultants 
who  help  newspapers  with  new  media. 


ture  —  the  new  media  of  interactive 
television,  CD-ROMs,  online  services, 
deals  with  phone  companies.  And  it 
can  do  that  without  jeopardizing  the 
financial  health  of  its  core  business: 
old-fashioned  mass  media  that  are 
seeking,  as  always,  the  widest  possible 
audience. 

Most  newspapers  can’t  go  global. 
And  yet  they  share  the  twin  challenges 
facing  Disney-ABC:  achieving  growth 
and  funding  some  level  of  investment 
in  new  media.  Mining  the  local  niche 
may  be  a  newspaper’s  best  strategy  — 
its  ace,  to  mix  metaphors,  in  an  in¬ 
creasingly  high  stakes  poker  game. 

But  “going  local”  is  no  panacea,  ei¬ 
ther.  Readers  and  advertisers  are  vul¬ 
nerable  to  competition,  especially  from 
category  killers  —  companies  such  as 
ESPN’s  online  sports  service,  ESPNET 
SportsZone,  which  makes  money  by 
organizing  information  for  communi¬ 
ties  based  on  interest,  not  geography. 
The  success  of  category  killers  in  both 
old  and  new  media  suggests  two,  relat¬ 
ed  questions. 

^Q^uestion  No.  2:  What’s  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  news?  Newspapers  may 
be  the  last  medium  trying  to  build  a 
business  on  news.  The  Disney-ABC 
deal  promises  to  treat  it  the  way  the 
cable  and  broadcast  industries  always 
have:  as  part  of  a  larger  and  more  lu¬ 
crative  entertainment  package.  But 
bundling  news  —  whether  with  enter¬ 
tainment  or  e-mail,  the  way  online 
companies  do  —  is  a  form  of  indirect 
competition  that  can  diminish  the  lo¬ 
cal  audience  for  it,  especially  among 
marginal  readers. 

No  one  knows  what  consumers  will 
pay  for  news.  Some  newspapers  have 
priced  online  services  modestly;  others 
have  charged  a  premium  for  them.  But 
none  of  the  fees  come  close  to  cover¬ 


ing  costs.  Advertising  revenue  will  re¬ 
main  critical. 

Question  No.  3:  What  is  advertis¬ 
ing’s  role  in  new  media?  Many  news¬ 
papers  are  working  hard  to  create  elec¬ 
tronic  environments  that  will  attract 
the  readers  advertisers  want  to  reach. 
They  may  succeed,  but  still  lose  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  in  the  long  run. 

I^E  ew  media  encourage  advertiser 
bypass.  National  advertisers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  already  setting  up  their  own 
sites  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  Local 
advertisers  still  look  to  their  local 
newspaper  for  help  with  new  media, 
but  it  may  be  just  a  matter  of  time  be¬ 
fore  they  gain  enough  experience  to 
follow  the  nationals’  lead  and  create 
inviting  pages  that  blur  the  lines  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  content.  News¬ 
papers  need  to  form  partnerships  with 
local  advertisers  now  in  order  to  stem 
bypass  in  the  future. 

In  short,  the  summer’s  events  show 
that  the  new  media  learning  curve  is 
longer  and  steeper  than  most  of  us 
ever  expected.  Everyone  knows  the 
newspaper  business  will  change.  The 
problem  is,  no  one  knows  how.  And 
most  of  the  market  trials  to  date 
haven’t  produced  any  real  clues  about 
the  new  business  formula  that  will  re¬ 
place  today’s. 

Meanwhile,  the  larger  media  land¬ 
scape  continues  to  shift  in  ways  that 
can  erode  the  value  of  the  local  fran¬ 
chise.  That  means  standing  still  is  no 
solution,  either.  You  can  lose  $40,000 
by  investing  in  an  electronic  bulletin 
board  service,  by  hiring  a  new  reporter 
for  your  metro  section,  or  by  doing 
nothing. 

To  mix  some  more  metaphors: 
When  the  earth  is  moving,  there  are 
no  safe  bets.  But  betting  on  something 
is  essential. 
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NEWS 

9  Monitoring  Reporters’ 

Incomes  Part  II 

A  senator’s  proposal  to  require  jour¬ 
nalists  to  disclose  their  outside  sources 
of  income  is  likely  to  get  congression¬ 
al  hearings.  Penalties  for  noncompli¬ 
ance  would  include  the  loss  of  creden¬ 
tials. 

1  1  Sounding 

An  Alarm 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
says  a  United  Nations  declaration 
could  spell  disaster  for  press  freedom  in 
developing  countries. 

14  Controversial 
Policy 

Despite  some  negative  feedback,  the 
executive  editor  of  a  Connecticut  Jew¬ 
ish  weekly  stands  by  his  policy  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  publish  interfaith  wedding  an¬ 
nouncements. 

1  6  Strong  Performances 

Despite  newsprint  price  increases, 
most  public  newspaper  companies  re¬ 
port  robust  profit  gains  for  the  second 
quarter  and  first  half  of  1995. 

22  Tass  Goes  Capitalist 

With  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  longtime  Communist  Party  mouth¬ 
piece  is  now  covering  news  more  ob¬ 
jectively  and  looking  to  make  a  profit. 

23  Financial  Times  Debuts 
West  Coast  Print  Site 

North  American  operations  are  bal¬ 
anced  as  part  of  a  global  distribution 
plan. 


SECTIONS 

20  Newspeople  in  the  News 

2  1  Legal  —  Federal  judge  kills 
‘checkbook  journalism’  law  in  Califor' 
nia 


24  Advertising/Promotion  — 
CW0(S?0  in  pact  with  Southam  mar^ 
keting  unit 

30  N  ews  Tech  —  Sysdeco  to  buy 
Dewar;  Top  20  problems  in  production; 
ATS  closes  gap  in  front-end  system  with 
Osiris  ad  solution 

35  Interactive  Communications 
—  Controlling  Cyberporn 

38  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Civil  rights  official  praises  and  criticizes 
cartoonists 

48  Classified 
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In  Brief 

Mergers  yield 
credit  reviews 

MEGAMERGERS  ENTAIL  megadebt, 
and  more  debt  calls  for  a  reevaluation  of 
creditworthiness. 

So  it  was  that  Moody’s  Investors  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Standard  &  Poor’s,  the  credit 
rating  companies,  announced  separate 
reviews  of  the  credit  ratings  of  Walt 
Disney  Co.  following  Disney’s  agree¬ 
ment  to  acquire  Capital  Cities  /ABC 
Inc.  for  $19  billion. 

Disney  owes  about  $2  billion  in  rat¬ 
ed,  long-term  debt,  and  Cap  Cities 
owes  about  $500  million. 

Both  agencies  put  Disney’s  debt  in  re¬ 
view  for  possible  downgrade. 

S&P  said  the  merger  would  create  a 
balanced  company  with  respected  man¬ 
agement,  but  the  $10  billion  cash  part 
of  the  offer  would  raise  debt  significant¬ 
ly  and  might  result  in  a  lower  debt  rat¬ 
ing,  to  A,  from  AA. 

Moody’s  said  its  review  could  take 
several  months. 

Cap  Cities’s  seven  general  interest 
dailies  include  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

S.E  Chronicle 
drops  its 
street-sale  price 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  make  up  sales  loss¬ 
es  from  the  Major  League  baseball 
strike,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has 
dropped  its  street-sale  price  from  50<£  to 
25^,  at  selected  locations. 

According  to  Dan  Cruey,  metro  sin¬ 
gle-copy  manager  for  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency  (SENA),  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  paying  off  handsomely. 

Discounted  papers  are  available  only 
at  BART  (Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Sys¬ 
tem)  and  MUNI  (Municipal  Railway) 
stations. 

“We  were  looking  for  a  42%  increase 
in  commuter  locations  and  we  met  that 
goal  and  more,”  said  Cruey. 

BART  sales  have  averaged  a  30%  to 
40%  increase  since  the  drive  began  on 
June  9,  while  MUNI  sales  shot  up  50% 
to  100%,  he  said. 

Before  starting  the  program,  success¬ 
ful  test  runs  were  held  at  BART  stations 
in  the  East  Bay,  Cruey  added. 


“At  first  we  were  worried  about  how 
the  station  price  cuts  would  affect  rack 
and  kiosk  sales  in  other  metropolitan 
areas  but  so  far  they  haven’t  made  a  dif¬ 
ference,”  Cruey  reported. 

Street  copies  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  other  half  of  the  SENA, 
have  been  selling  for  25^  throughout 
the  Bay  Area  since  Feb.  23. 

Cruey  said  statistics  show  that  San 
Francisco  suffered  the  biggest  drop  in 
daily  newspaper  sales  of  all  Major 
League  cities  from  the  strike 

Sellers  market 
for  media  firms 

THE  HECTIC  PACE  of  media  acquisi¬ 
tions  this  year  has  created  the  first  sell¬ 
ers  market  since  the  late  ’80s,  says 
Robert  Garrett,  president  of  New  York- 
based  AdMedia  Corporate  Advisors. 

With  the  number  of  deals  surpassing 
expectations,  the  gap  between  asking 
and  selling  prices  has  narrowed,  Garrett 
says. 

The  rush  is  not  just  for  big  media 
companies,  like  CBS  and  Capital 
Cities/ABC,  but  the  market  is  strong, 
too,  for  small  and  medium-sized  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  says  Garrett, 
whose  company  advised  Eagle  Publish¬ 
ing  Inc.,  parent  company  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  its 
planned  sale  to  W.  Dean  Singleton  and 
Richard  Scudder. 

Garrett  says  more  calls  are  coming  in 
from  sellers  this  year,  and  calls  from 
buyers  have  more  than  doubled. 

The  trend,  aided  by  improving  eco¬ 
nomic  fundamentals,  has  attracted  buy¬ 
out  firms  and  venture  capital  groups 
back  to  the  media  business. 

Advance  buying 
business  journals 

I 

ADVANCE  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 
has  agreed  to  acquire  American  City 
Business  Journals  Inc.  for  $268.9  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $28  a  share. 

News  of  the  deal  sent  American 
City’s  stock  price  up  20%  to  $26.25  a 
share  on  the  Nasdaq  exchange. 

With  annual  revenues  of  $98  million, 
American  City,  based  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  owns  28  weeklies  covering  local 


business  and  three  auto-racing  maga¬ 
zines  with  combined  circulation  of 
515,000. 

Ray  Shaw,  a  retired  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
CEO,  his  family,  and  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  own  about  56%  of  Ameri¬ 
can  City. 

Advance,  the  closely  held  media 
company  founded  by  the  late  S.I.  New- 
house  Sr.,  owns  22  dailies,  Conde  Nast 
Publications,  Random  House  and  cable 
operations  with  Time  Warner. 

The  deal  is  expected  to  close  by  No¬ 
vember. 

Graduate  school 
enters  pact  with 
Japanese  paper 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  has  entered  into  a  three-year 
teaching  agreement  with  Japan’s  Yomi- 
uri  Shimbun  newspaper. 

Starting  this  fall,  the  school  an¬ 
nounced,  Yomiuri,  the  world’s  largest 
paper,  with  a  circulation  of  10  million, 
will  underwrite  and  provide  a  top  jour¬ 
nalist  to  teach  a  new  course  at  Berkeley, 
“Reporting  on  Japan.” 

The  course  is  designed  to  build  upon 
the  school’s  current  classes  in  Asia  jour¬ 
nalism,  overseen  by  assistant  professor 
Carolyn  Wakeman. 

Berkeley  students  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  report  each  summer  for 
Yomiuri’s  English-language  daily  whose 
circulation  is  over  500,000. 

The  first  course  at  Berkeley  will  be 
taught  by  a  school  alumnus,  Tatou 
Takhama,  former  Washington,  D.C.  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Yomiuri,  and  currently 
senior  fellow  at  Yomiuri  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  paper’s  think  tank. 

Plans  for  the  joint  venture  also  in¬ 
clude  a  major  conference  in  the  second 
and  third  years  to  explore  how  the  me¬ 
dia  in  both  countries  portray  each  oth¬ 
er’s  life  and  politics. 

In  addition,  a  seminar  will  be  offered 
for  West  Coast  newspapers.  Attendees 
are  expected  to  be  foreign  desk  journal¬ 
ists  and  reporters  posted  to  Japan,  who 
will  be  given  a  “behind- the  scenes  look 
at  how  Japanese  business,  politics  and 
culture  work,”  according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Papers  and  profits 

THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  seems  to  be  coping  well  with  newsprint  price 
hikes  —  at  least  as  far  as  the  bottom  line  is  concerned. 

Second  quarter  and  first  half  of  1995  financial  reports  show  that  —  despite 
tremendous  increases  in  newsprint  prices  —  most  of  the  largest  publicly  traded 
U.S.  newspaper  companies  reported  robust  gains  in  revenue  and  profit.  Some 
even  posted  record  earnings. 

Publishers  said  they  offset  sky-high  paper  expenses  by  trimming  newsprint 
consumption  and  reducing  expenditures  in  “other”  areas.  The  impact  of  un¬ 
precedented  newsprint  costs  was  also  diminished  at  companies  that  have  fi¬ 
nancial  interest  in  paper  mills. 

But  both  publicly  traded  newspaper  companies  and  privately  owned  papers 
must  be  sure  to  remember  that  these  cutbacks  in  newsprint  consumption  do 
not  adversely  affect  news  coverage  and  the  other  features  that  readers  desire. 

So  far,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  —  at  least  at  the  publicly  traded 
companies,  where  advertising  and  circulation  results  also  improved  over  last 
year’s  second  quarter. 

But  some  of  the  publicly  traded  newspaper  companies  have  announced 
plans  to  pursue  sizable  staff  cutbacks  at  their  papers,  and  the  impact  of  this 
must  be  monitored  carefully. 

At  a  time  when  newspapers  are  facing  more  competition  than  ever  before 
from  the  ever-expanded  assortment  of  online  services,  the  last  thing  that 
should  be  done  is  to  weaken  the  editorial  product. 


Presenting  your  side 

IN  WORKING  ON  assorted  stories  over  the  past  few  months,  our  editors  have 
increasingly  been  facing  situations  in  which  the  subjects  of  these  articles 
choose  not  to  return  calls  to  comment  or  present  their  “side.”  After  the  article 
is  published,  they  call  up  stating  their  “surprise”  that  we  would  run  such  a  sto¬ 
ry  without  their  comments. 

In  many  instances,  they  claim  “surprise”  even  though  the  editor  has  told 
them  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  a  story  will  run,  with  or  without  their  com¬ 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  “surprised”  people  are  newspaper  people  who 
should  know  better.  It  may  be  one  thing  for  business  executives  to  plead 
naivete  about  the  workings  of  a  news  publication,  but  that  doesn’t  wash  for 
newspaper  people.  They,  of  all  people,  should  realize  that  if  a  reporter  or  edi¬ 
tor  says  a  story  is  going  to  run,  it’s  going  to  run,  whether  the  subject  of  the  sto¬ 
ry  thinks  it’s  a  legitimate  story  or  not. 

In  all  cases,  an  article  that  contains  comments  from  all  persons  involved  re¬ 
sults  in  a  fair,  balanced  account.  While  no  one  can  be  forced  to  comment,  peo¬ 
ple  called  should  realize  that  it  is  in  their  best  interests  to  comment.  —  J.C. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Columbia,  Mo.,  publisher 
offers  his  side  of  story 


TO  PUT  INTO  focus  your  story  con¬ 
cerning  the  newspapers  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  the  situation  is  that  a  govern¬ 
ment-subsidized  newspaper  (the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Missourian)  is  selling  at  rates 
below  the  norm  (thanks  to  little  ex¬ 
pense  in  news,  utilities,  rent  or  other 
general  &  administrative  costs)  and  in 
direct  competition  with  a  family 
owned,  tax-paying  newspaper  (the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Daily  Tribune).  How  many 
newspaper  owners  would  tolerate  this 
situation  for  long?  This  has  continued 
for  well  over  two  decades. 

A  third  newspaper  in  Columbia,  the 
Maneater,  is  the  student  newspaper  for 
the  Missouri  campus,  whereas  the 
5,000-daily-circulation  Missourian  op- 


Newspaperdom» 

so  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  With  the 
end  of  the  war,  manufacturers  and 
retailers  pressured  newspapers  for 
more  advertising  space  to  move 
more  consumer  goods,  which,  in 
turn,  forced  publishers  to  seek  more 
newsprint  production.  Unfortunate- 
ly,  government  sources  could  not 
foresee  any  increase  in  supply  in 
the  immediate  future. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  News,  which  had  their 
own  newsprint  mills,  were  protest¬ 
ing  a  government  order  to  use  part 
of  their  capacity  to  produce  pulp  for 
Australia  and  newsprint  for  France. 

Steve  Early,  for  12  years  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  late  President  Roo¬ 
sevelt,  revealed  that  FDR  planned 
to  publish  a  tabloid  newspaper  in 
New  York  City  when  he  returned  to 
private  life.  It  would  be  a  newspaper 
with  editorials  and  without  any 
“slanting  of  the  news,”  Early  said. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
August  25,  1945 


erates  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  yet  also  distributes  a  34,000  free 
distribution  shopper  every  Wednesday, 
plus  a  20,000  shopper  each  Sunday. 

Advertising  for  the  Missourian  is 
sold  by  a  professional  staff,  not  student 
account  executives  which  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  Maneater. 

The  13-member  Missourian  board 
—  known  as  the  Missourian  Publish¬ 
ing  Association  —  gives  the  Missouri¬ 
an  its  not-for-profit  status.  The  hoard 
was  to  be  advisory  in  nature  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  concern  itself  primarily  with 
the  business  and  financial  concerns  of 
the  newspaper.  The  MPA  was  to  be  an 
independent  board  which  provided  the 
justification  for  financial  separation 
from  the  university  and  independence 
of  news  coverage. 

It  is  my  understanding  this,  too,  is 
being  changed  this  year  to  make  the 
Missourian  even  more  dependent  on 
direct  funding  from  Missouri  taxpay¬ 
ers.  So  what  we  have  now  is  a  situation 
where  state  taxes  are  directly  funding  a 
shopper  in  direct  competition  with 
area  newspapers! 

I  served  on  the  hoard  which  was  not 
a  major  priority  for  me  (since  all  of  my 
newspapers  are  in  southern  Missouri, 
whereas  Columbia  is  in  the  center  of 
the  state  —  250  miles  from  Cape  Gi¬ 
rardeau),  but  the  domination  of  the 
MPA  board  nomination  process  by 
journalism  school  personnel  was  inap¬ 
propriate,  in  my  opinion. 

I  served  on  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  the  previous  year  with  Ray  Vickery 
(a  former  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association)  and  became  aware 
of  the  unprofessionalism  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  procedure.  In  an  attempt  to 
have  the  procedures  changed,  during 
last  fall’s  board  meeting,  I  requested 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
count  the  ballots  and  also  that  resumes 
be  sent  out  concerning  the  nominees. 

I  asked  that  better  guidelines  he  es¬ 
tablished  on  qualifications  for  mem¬ 
berships  for  the  association,  and  a  clear 
guideline  on  when  the  cutoff  date  for 


ballots  would  be  established.  None  of 
the  suggestions  was  followed. 

Vickery  and  I  were  not  renominated 
and  we  were  told  the  alleged  reason 
was  because  of  lack  of  diversity  on  the 
board.  Ironically,  this  board  still  has  no 
blacks,  Hispanics  or  Asians. 

My  effort  to  add  one  new  voting 
member  was  to  see  that  the  indepen¬ 
dent  view  that  1  felt  important  was  rep¬ 
resented,  and  to  illustrate  the  proce¬ 
dure  used  previously  by  some  at  the 
university  to  defeat  the  re-election  of 
Larry  Fuller,  another  board  member 
who  expressed  similar  views  to  mine. 

It  was  reported  by  E<S?P’s  Alan 
Wolper  that  our  effort  to  add  one  new 
voting  member  was  stymied  when  pro¬ 
fessor  Daryl  Moen  sent  out  the  Save 
The  Missourian  e-mail  pleas  to  what 
Moen  called  his  Missouri  Mafia. 

At  the  time,  Moen  claimed  over¬ 
whelming  response  to  the  e-mail  but  it 
turns  out,  in  fact,  the  response  was  in¬ 
significant. 

Of  the  200  members  who  joined  the 
association  to  vote  the  Missourian’s 
special  interests,  95%  of  those  were 
professors  and  others  on  the  Missouri 
campus  who  had  vested  interest  in 
continuing  the  status  quo  at  the  Mis¬ 
sourian. 

Most  of  the  voting  participants 
knew  little  what  they  were  voting  for 
except  that  I  was  trying  to  “take  over” 
the  13-member  board.  (My  nominee, 
incidentally,  was  Wally  Lage,  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer  of  Rust  Communica¬ 
tions  and  holder  of  a  Columbia  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.) 

One  of  my  goals  is  to  have  our  news¬ 
papers  bring  the  facts  to  the  public  and 
leave  the  readers  with  the  right  to  de¬ 
cide  or  interpret  those  facts.  I  am  con¬ 
tinuously  amazed  at  how  the  media 
field  falls  short  on  scrutinizing  and 
questioning  itself  with  the  same  inten¬ 
sity  that  is  applied  to  politicians  and 
business  leaders.  Yet,  when  I  asked  for 
a  copy  of  Moen’s  e-mail  and  when  Co¬ 
lumbia  Tribune  publisher  Hank  Waters 
asked  for  financial  information  from 
this  publicly-funded  enterprise,  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  vaunted 
School  of  Journalism  dean’s  response 
can  best  be  described  as  nyet. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  concept 
of  freedom  of  information  and  the 
public’s  right  to  know? 

Qary  W.  Rust 

Rust  is  president  of  Rust  Communica¬ 
tions,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
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The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
at  Columbia  University 
proudly  announces  the  appointment 
of  its  1995-96  Residential  Fellows. . . 


SENIOR  FELLOWS 
AsaBri^* 

Lord  Bri^  of  Lewes,  historian  and 
author;  formeriy  provost,  Worcester 
College  (Oxford),  and  chancellor. 

The  Open  University  (London). 

Project:  “A  History  of  Culture  and 
Communication.” 

William  John  Fox 

Fellow,  Joan  Shorenstein  Center,  Harvard 
University;  former  Ottawa  and 
Washington  bureau  chief.  The  Toronto 
Star,  and  press  secretary  to  the  Canadian 
prime  minister. 

Project:  “The  New  Media  Content  and 
Marketing  Decisions.” 

Albert  GoUin 

Former  vice  president  and  director, 
research  and  marketing  services. 
Newspaper  Association  of  America. 
Project:  “Newsmaking  and  Opinion 
Polling  at  the  Millennium.” 

Michael  Janeway*^ 

Dean,  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  and  former 
editor.  The  Boston  Globe. 

Project:  “The  Politics  of  Journalism.” 

Orville  Schell** 

Journalist,  China  specialist  and 
consultant,  CBC  News. 

Project:  “The  Media  Merges  with  the 
Market  in  a  People’s  Republic.” 


FELLOWS 

Edna  Einsiedel* 

Professor,  Graduate  Program  in 
Communications  and  coordinator. 
Development  Studies  Program,  University 
of  Calgary. 

Project:  “New  Technologies  and  the  Elite 
Press:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Media 
Cover^e  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.” 

Marjorie  Ferguson** 

Associate  professor.  College  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Maryland. 
Project:  “National  Identity  in  a  Global 
Satellite  Age:  A  U.S.-Canada  Comparison 
of  the  Media’s  Role.” 

Hank  KlibanofiF 

Deputy  dty  editor.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Project:  “News  Coven^e  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement.” 

Mitchell  Stephens 

Chairman  and  professor.  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
New  York  University. 

Project:  “The  Rise  of  the  Imt^e/The  Fall 
of  the  Word.” 

Jeffrey  Toobin 
Staff  writer.  The  New  Yorker. 

Project:  “The  Media  Trial  of 
O.J.  Simpson.” 


RESEARCH  FELLOWS 

Veronica  Chambers 

Story  editor.  The  New  York  Times 
Mc^azine,  and  contributing  editor. 
Glamour. 

Project:  “Asians  and  Blacks:  Myths  of 
the  ‘Model’  Minority  vs.  the  ‘Problem’ 
Minority  and  How  the  Media  Fuel  the 
Fire.” 

David  Shenk 

Columnist,  Spy,  essayist  and  com¬ 
mentator,  “Marketplace”  (Public 
Radio  International). 

Project:  “So  Much  Noise:  Politics, 
Profit  and  the  Information  Glut.” 

Margaret  Usdansky 

Former  demography  reporter,  USA 
Today. 

Project:  “Welfare,  Crime  and 
Immigration:  The  G^  Between  Social 
Science  and  Newspq)er  Reporting.” 


•Spring  1996  term  only 
••Fall  1995  term  only 

•••Special  sabbatical;  on  leave  from  Northwestern  University 
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Monitoring 
Reporters’  Incomes 

Part  II 

Senator’s  proposal  to  require  journalists  to  disclose  their 
outside  sources  of  income  likely  to  get  Congressional  hearings; 
penalties  for  noncompliance  would  include  loss  of  credentials 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

A  PROPOSAL  BY  Sen.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  (D'W.Va.)  requiring  journalists  to 
disclose  their  sources  of  outside  in¬ 
come  in  order  to  get  Senate  press  cre¬ 
dentials  has  taken  another  step  for¬ 
ward. 

Just  before  the  Senate  recessed  for 
its  August  break,  Byrd  introduced  a 
resolution  that  likely  will  lead  to  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  issue  when  Congress  re¬ 
turns. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R- Alaska),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rules  &  Administration 
Committee,  which  has  authority  over 
the  issue,  has  indicated  he  is  willing  to 
hold  those  hearings. 

The  latest  action  follows  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  passed  a  few 
weeks  ago  (E&P,  Aug.  12,  P.  9). 

The  latest  resolution  states  that  no 
later  than  May  15  of  each  year,  accred¬ 
ited  members  must  file  a  report  for  the 
previous  year.  In  that  report,  journal¬ 
ists  must  identify  their  primary  em¬ 
ployer,  as  well  as  the  sources,  and 
amounts  from  each  source,  of  any  out¬ 
side  income.  The  reports,  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  would  be 
open  for  public  inspection. 

Reportable  outside  sources  of  in¬ 
come  would  not  include  interest  or 
dividends  from  stocks,  bonds,  savings 
accounts  or  other  forms  of  passive  in¬ 
vestment,  or  income  from  inheritances 
or  rental  properties. 

Penalty  for  noncompliance  would  be 


“This  kind  of  sanctimonious  moralizing 
to  justify  censorship  is  classic  coming 
from  the  countries  whose  [press]  condi¬ 
tions  uie  deplore.  It  is  unconscionable 
for  someone  of  Sen.  Byrd's  standing  to 
pretend  this  proposal  does  not  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  press  freedom  in 
the  United  States.” 

—  Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director.  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press 

loss  of  accreditation  “or  other  such 
penalties”  as  the  gallery  “deems  appro¬ 
priate.”  The  rule  would  apply  to  all  the 
galleries  —  newspapers,  radio/televi¬ 


sion,  periodicals,  and  photographers. 

“I  know  that  this  is  a  controversial 
and  somewhat  delicate  matter,”  Byrd 
said  in  introducing  the  resolution.  “I 
am  aware  of  the  concerns  that  the 
Fourth  Estate  has  with  requiring  its 
members  to  reveal  such  information. 

“Some  members  of  the  media  will 
certainly  object  to  any  outside  attempt 
to  encourage  even  a  limited  code  of 
ethical  standards.  1  believe  that  those 
objections  are  misguided,”  he  said. 

“This  resolution  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  punitive  or  vindictive  exercise  de¬ 
signed  to  punish,  inconvenience  or 
embarrass  reporters,”  Byrd  continued. 

“When  poll  after  poll  records  alarm¬ 
ing  losses  of  public  faith  in  our  tradi¬ 
tional  institutions,  I  simply  believe 
that  responsible  efforts  must  be  made 
to  address  that  erosion  of  public  trust,” 
he  said. 

The  senator  also  cited  the  press’ 
“awesome  responsibility  in  our  form  of 
government  —  one  that  far  outweighs 
any  slight  inconvenience  like  filing  a 
list  of  one’s  speaking  fees. 

“Regrettably,  the  activities  of  some 
members  of  the  press  have  called  into 
question  the  ability  of  the  media  to  be 
consistently  fair  and  unbiased  ....  It  is 
these  perceptions  that  have  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed,”  he  said. 

Byrd  noted  that  his  “hope  all  along 
has  been  that  journalists  would  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  to  address  this  problem 
themselves.  As  of  now,  1  see  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  will  happen.” 
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Unity  99  coalition 
to  cover  UN  forum 


Among  those  opposed  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  is  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  called  the 
measure  “particularly  galling”  in  a 
commentary  for  the  summer  issue  of 
News  Media  &  the  Law. 

The  RCFP  commentary  pointed  out 
that  “regardless  of  whether  Sen.  Byrd’s 
proposal  stems  from  envy,  irritation  or 
a  touching  desire  to  help  the  news  me¬ 
dia  realize  what  he  called  their  ‘full  re¬ 
sponsibility’  to  their  readers  and  view¬ 
ers,  it  is  wrong-headed,  inappropriate 
and  unconstitutional.” 

RCFP  executive  director  Jane  E. 
Kirtley  told  E&P  the  proposal  “reads 
like  something  that  would  be  produced 
by  a  country  that  has  no  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  no  tradition  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  press. 

“This  kind  of  sanctimonious  moral¬ 
izing  to  justify  censorship  is  classic 
coming  from  the  countries  whose 
[press]  conditions  we  deplore,”  she 
added.  “It  is  unconscionable  for  some¬ 
one  of  Sen.  Byrd’s  standing  to  pretend 
this  proposal  does  not  pose  a  signifi¬ 
cant  threat  to  press  freedom  in  the 
United  States.” 

Kirtley  and  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association  president  David 
Bartlett  co-signed  a  letter  to  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  Chairman 
Stevens  opposing  the  resolution  and 
urging  no  further  action.  Copies  of  the 
letter  also  were  sent  to  committee 
members. 

“Highly  publicized  reports  of  some 
journalists  receiving  speaking  fees  from 
groups  that  arguably  could  be  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  later  reporting  prove  that  gov¬ 
ernment  action  is  not  necessary  to  call 
journalists’  behavior  into  public  ques¬ 
tion,”  the  letter  said.  “Journalistic 
ethics  always  have  been  hotly  debated 
in  our  society,  and  the  debate  and  the 
outcome  need  no  official  guidance 
from  the  Congress.” 

NAJA  board 

THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN  Journalists 
Asscx;iation  recently  elected  its  board  of 
directors. 

Those  elected  were  Karen  Lincoln 
Michel,  Tony  Lone  Fight,  Nancy  But¬ 
terfield,  Jeff  Harjo,  Tom  Arviso  Jr.,  Lori 
Edmo-Suppah,  and  Tony  Brown. 

The  officers  then  chosen  by  the 
board  were:  president,  Michel;  vice 
president,  Butterfield;  treasurer,  Keith 
Skenandore;  and  secretary,  Edmo-Sup- 
pah. 


UNITY  99,  A  coalition  of  four  minori¬ 
ty  journalism  associations,  is  sending  a 
reporting  group  to  the  United  Nations 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Women 
in  Beijing  Sept.  4-15. 

Sponsored  by  a  $70,000  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  grant,  the  12-member  contin¬ 
gent  of  writers  and  photographers  will 
develop  and  file  conference  stories  and 
will  produce  a  publication  featuring  in- 
depth  pieces  on  the  meeting,  reported¬ 
ly  the  largest  of  its  kind. 

“We  believe  this  important  project 
will  contribute  to  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  women’s  issues  and  diversi¬ 
ty  for  our  readers,”  said  Dinah  Eng, 
president  of  Unity  99  and  the  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association. 

Also  comprising  Unity  99  are  the 
National  Association  of  Hispanic  Jour¬ 
nalists,  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  and  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Association. 

The  umbrella  group  was  formed  to 
expand  diversity  within  the  American 
news  media  and  promote  multicultural 
collaboration. 

Eng  said  the  journalists  assigned  to 
Beijing  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
file  stories  from  their  own  perspectives 
for  distribution  to  mainstream  and  eth- 


THE  COAST  GUARD  ended  its 
search  for  Wes  Plummer,  the  publisher 
of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  and 
two  friends  who  disappeared  on  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Plummer,  53,  refinery  worker  Michael 
Rhodriguez,  50,  and  Beaumont  lawyer 
Robert  Meroney,  41,  are  presumed  dead. 
They  haven’t  been  seen  since  July  28, 
the  day  they  went  to  a  fishing  tourna¬ 
ment  in  Freeport. 

Lt.  Larry  Glick  of  the  Coast  Guard 
said  the  search  will  not  be  resumed  un¬ 
less  new  information  turns  up. 

However,  friends  and  relatives  plead¬ 
ed  on  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  keep 


nic  and  community  media  outlets. 

They  also  will  cover  the  Non-Gov¬ 
ernmental  Organizations  Forum  on 
Women  (NGO),  which  will  precede 
the  UN  conference  in  Beijing.  More 
than  33,000  people  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  the  two  events. 

The  following  members  are  in  the 
Unity  delegation. 

AAJA:  Paul  Kuroda,  freelance  pho¬ 
tographer  and  winner  of  the  1990 
Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year 
Award;  Diane  Yen-Mei  Wong  and  He¬ 
len  Zia,  both  freelance  writers. 

NABJ:  Dorothy  B.  Gilliam,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  columnist  and  NABJ  presi¬ 
dent;  Sacramento  Bee  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  Kim  Johnson;  and  Jessica  Lee, 
senior  Washington  correspondent, 
USA  Today. 

NAJA:  NAJA  executive  director  and 
freelance  writer  Ruth  Denny;  Winona 
LaDuke  of  the  Indigenous  Women’s 
Network;  and  Mary  A.  Pember,  pho¬ 
tography  editor,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald' 
Leader. 

NAHJ:  Diane  Alverio,  freelance 
writer;  Mandalit  Del  Barco,  reporter 
for  National  Public  Radio;  and  Beatriz 
Terrazas,  Dallas  Morning  News  staff 
photographer. 


looking.  They  believe  the  boat  and  pas¬ 
sengers  are  drifting  deeper  into  Mexi¬ 
can  waters. 

The  boat  was  last  seen  15  miles  east 
of  Freeport.  The  upper  Texas  coast  was 
hit  by  severe  thunderstorms  that  night 
and  the  next  day,  and  Tropical  Storm 
Dean  struck  July  30. 

In  Meroney’s  31-foot  pleasure  boat, 
“Hook  ’em  II,”  the  men  traveled  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Freeport,  about  110  miles 
to  the  Southwest.  They  attended  a  din¬ 
ner  for  tournament  participants  and 
then  may  have  gone  to  fish  near  off¬ 
shore  oil  rigs  about  40  miles  south  of 
Cameron,  La.  —  AP 


Search  ends  for 
missing  Texas  publisher 
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Sounding 
An  Alarm 

World  Press  Freedom  Committee  says  United  Nations  declaration 
could  spell  disaster  for  press  freedom  in  developing  countries 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  WORLD  PRESS  Ereedom  Com¬ 
mittee  (WPFC)  is  sounding  the  alarm 
over  a  United  Nations  declaration 
that  WPFC  says  could  spell  disaster 
for  press  freedom  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  declaration  —  called  a  Platform 
for  Action  —  will  be  presented  at  the 
U.N.  4th  World  Conference  on 
Women  in  Beijing,  on  Sept.  4  to  15. 
The  conference,  reportedly  the  largest 
of  its  kind,  is  intended  to  raise  aware¬ 
ness  and  offer  proposals  to  improve 
women’s  lives  around  the  world. 

But  the  current  draft  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  contains  language  that  could  se¬ 
verely  curtail  or  restrict  independent 
media  operations,  the  WPFC  believes. 

While  the  intent  of  the  conference 
document  —  to  discourage  media  por¬ 
trayals  of  women  as  inferior  beings  — 
is  praiseworthy,  the  WPFC  is  troubled 
that  some  of  the  proposals  might  be 
misinterpreted  in  certain  countries. 

For  example,  the  declaration  calls 
for  governments  to  assist  in  “mobiliza¬ 
tion”  of  the  news  media. 

“Words  should  be  read  not  as  you 
would  like,  but  as  someone  else  could 
misuse  them,”  reads  a  WPFC  memo 
that  was  sent  to  conference  delegates. 

Urging  that  parts  of  the  declaration 
be  deleted  or  revised,  the  WPFC  cau¬ 
tioned  that  “The  whole  idea  of  U.N. 
and  government  involvement  in  ‘mobi¬ 
lizing  the  media,’  even  in  a  good  cause, 
is  troubling.” 

The  WPFC  contends  that  govern¬ 
mental  participation  in  shaping  the 
news  agenda  —  however  well-inten¬ 
tioned  —  is  an  invitation  for  them  to 
put  their  own  stamp  on  the  news. 

“Words  mean  different  things  to  dif¬ 
ferent  people,”  said  WPFC  executive 
director  Dana  Bullen  in  an  interview. 

Bullen  said  that  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tionable  phrases  may  be  “the  unin¬ 


tended  result  of  the  enthusiasm  of  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  to  assist  the  status 
of  women.” 

“The  goal  is  a  fine  goal,  but  the  doc¬ 
ument  discusses  codes  of  conduct  for 
journalists,  among  other  things,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a  prescription  for  big  trouble.” 

Bullen  added  that  some  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  declaration  may  have 
been  included  by  “organizations  and 
individuals  who  know  exactly  what  the 
results  will  be  and  are  trying  to  create  a 
precedent  for  governmental  involve¬ 
ment.” 

The  current  draft  of  the  declaration 
was  put  together  at  the  U.N.  in  New 
York  during  a  series  of  preparatory 


meetings  attended  by  governmental 
and  non-governmental  delegations. 

In  Beijing,  it  will  be  worked  on  fur¬ 
ther  at  a  drafting  session,  and  by  two 
working  committees  as  the  meeting 
progresses. 

“We  are  aware  of  the  worries  and 
I’ve  undertaken  that  the  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  conference  knows  about  it,” 
said  Patsy  Robertson,  senior  advisor  of 
media  and  public  relations  for  the  con¬ 
ference.  “I’m  going  to  write  a  note 
about  it  so  that  the  people  around  the 
conference  know  about  it,  too,  to  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  approach  governments 
about  it.” 

Robertson  said  that  while  the  U.N. 
prepared  the  original  draft  of  the  doc¬ 
ument,  and  still  can  solicit  input  from 
various  governments,  it  cannot  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  language  in  the  final  ver¬ 
sion. 

“The  only  people  who  can  insert 


new  language,  or  remove  language, 
have  to  be  [part  of]  a  government,” 
Robertson  said. 

In  one  section,  the  declaration  calls 
for  governments  to  “encourage”  the 
media  to  refrain  from  presenting 
women  as  inferior  to  men.  A  laudable 
goal,  says  WPFC,  but  “governments 
should  not  be  encouraging  media  to  do 
anything.  In  many  places,  ‘encourage’ 
means:  Do  it,  or  go  to  jail.” 

Another  section  of  the  declaration 
states  that  governments  should  en¬ 
courage  the  participation  of  women  in 
the  development  of  professional  guide¬ 
lines  and  codes  of  conduct. 

Again,  WPFC  said,  “governments 


should  not  have  any  role  in  encourag¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  promoting  profession¬ 
al  guidelines  or  codes  of  conduct.” 

“Bending  the  rules  for  good  causes  is 
a  mistake.  It  also  creates  the  precedent 
for  others  to  bend  them  for  less  appeal¬ 
ing  ideas,”  warned  the  WPFC  in  its 
memorandum. 

The  WPFC  has  contacted  officials 
at  the  state  department  and  the  U.N. 
So  far,  Bullen  said,  “they  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  problem  and  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  How  successful 
they  will  be,  I  don’t  know.” 

Peace  guide 

PEACE  IS  THE  objective  of  “Conflict 
Resolution:  Learning  to  Get  Along,”  a 
booklet  written  by  Ann  B.  Stephens, 
educational  services  coordinator  at  the 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Daily  Press. 


“Bending  the  rules  for  good  causes  is  a  mistake.  It 
also  creates  the  precedent  for  others  to  bend  them 
for  less  appealing  ideas,”  warned  the  WPFC  memo. 
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Abu'Jamal 
Dominates 
NABJ  Convention 

Divided  black  journalists  group  calls  for  judicial  review  of 
case  of  activist  radio  commentator  and  former  NABJ  leader 


by  Tony  Case 

TWO  THOUSAND  BLACK  news¬ 
people  met  in  Philadelphia  last  week 
to  talk  journalism  and  politics  and  to 
socialize  with  their  peers.  But  their 
agenda  was  dominated  by  a  former  ra¬ 
dio  commentator  and  convicted  cop 
killer  who  sits  on  Pennsylvania’s  death 
row. 

After  weeks  of  conflict  and  confu¬ 
sion  in  its  ranks  over  the  celebrated 
cause  of  Mumia  Abu-Jamal,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Black  Journalists, 
during  its  20th  annual  convention, 
called  for  a  judicial  review  of  the  case. 

During  a  sometimes  quarrelsome 
business  meeting  that  was  supposed  to 
last  an  hour  but  dragged  on  five  times 
that  long,  NABJ  members  voted  to 
stand  up  for  Abu-Jamal,  a  past  NABJ 
Philadelphia  chapter  president.  One 
contingent  argued  NABJ  had  a  moral 
obligation  to  fight  for  one  of  its  own, 
while  the  other  side  maintained  jour¬ 
nalists  shouldn’t  be  advocates. 

Those  who  felt  NABJ  should  have 
gone  further  in  its  public  statement  by 
demanding  a  new  trial  for  Abu-Jamal 
issued  a  dissenting  opinion.  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  were  among  sever¬ 
al  large  NABJ  chapters  that  called  for 
another  trial. 

NABJ  vice  president  Vanessa 
Williams  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
said  newspeople  ought  to  steer  clear  of 
activism. 

“I  think  journalists  should  write,  an¬ 
alyze  and  inform  the  public  so  that 
those  segments  of  the  community  that 
do  the  demonstrating  and  lobbying 
and  what  have  you  can  have  informa¬ 
tion  to  go  on,  and  then  go  and  do  what 
they  think  is  appropriate,”  she  said. 


Supporters  of  former  radio  commentator 
and  convicted  cop  killer  Mumia 
Abu’Jamal  distributed  copies  of  this 
newspaper  at  the  NABJ  convention. 


Past  president  Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter 
of  Atlanta’s  WAGA-TV  commented, 
“As  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists,  journalist  is  part  of  what  we 
stand  for.  Therefore,  we  have  to  main¬ 
tain  some  professional  integrity  in  all 
the  policies  of  our  organization.” 

The  argument  that  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  often  receive  unfair  treatment  by 
law  enforcement  and  the  courts  is 
valid,  Estes-Sumpter  feels.  But  she 
thinks  it’s  misguided  for  newspeople  to 
work  to  effect  change. 

“It  isn’t  our  role  as  journalists,”  she 
insisted.  “We  have  to  allow  the  system 


to  work.  Whether  the  system  fails  us  or 
exonerates  us,  we  have  to  allow  it  to 
work.” 

Before  the  incendiary  business 
meeting,  NABJ’s  board  voted  to  ask 
the  Pennsylvania  judicial  system  to  re¬ 
view  Abu-Jamal’s  case  but  stopped 
short  of  requesting  a  new  trial. 

Board  members  went  on  to  repudi¬ 
ate  a  statement  released  on  their  be¬ 
half  last  June  by  NABJ  president 
Dorothy  Butler  Gilliam  that  refused  to 
take  a  stand  on  Abu-Jamal’s  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence. 

“There  was  never  any  formal  vote 
taken  by  the  board  on  anything  related 
to  Abu-Jamal,”  Estes-Sumpter  said  for 
the  board.  “The  topic  was  brought  up 
by  the  president  with  no  advance  no¬ 
tice  and  no  background  information.” 

The  leadership  also  urged  NABJ 
members  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  Abu-Jamal  case. 

“We  can  use  the  weapons  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  —  the  written  and  spoken  word, 
sound  and  pictures  —  to  communicate 
to  the  entire  nation,”  it  said. 

The  resolutions  were  approved  15-1, 
with  Gilliam  the  only  dissenter. 

Gilliam  was  unfazed  that  NABJ 
members  weren’t  “in  lockstep”  over 
Abu-Jamal,  noting  the  controversy  had 
stirred  up  a  healthy  debate  about  the 
conflict  between  journalism  and  advo¬ 
cacy. 

But,  the  Washington  Post  columnist 
conceded,  “It’s  been  a  bigger  issue  than 
any  of  us  expected.” 

Gilliam  —  who  turned  over  the 
NABJ  reins  to  Arthur  Fennell,  an  an¬ 
chor  at  WCAU-TV  in  Philadelphia, 
upon  the  completion  of  her  two-year 
term  —  hoped  her  presidency  wouldn’t 
be  defined  by  the  Abu-Jamal  matter. 
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Detroit  strike 
stirs  NABJ  strife 

Recruiters,  strikers  square  off  in  Philadelphia; 
Times  Mirror  recruits,  despite  cutbacks 


She  mentioned  several  projects  carried 
out  on  her  watch,  including  the  Unity 
’94  convention  of  minority  journalists 
and  a  South  African  journalist  ex¬ 
change  program. 

In  July,  NABJ  decried  alleged  viola¬ 
tions  of  Abu-Jamal’s  First  Amendment 
rights  during  his  incarceration.  It 
joined  other  press  groups,  including 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
and  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  in  filing  a  friend-of-the-court 
brief  allowing  Abu-Jamal  contact  with 
the  media. 

Abu-Jamal  was  convicted  in  the 
1981  shooting  death  of  Philadelphia 
police  officer  Daniel  Faulkner.  Testi¬ 
mony  in  his  appeal  wrapped  up  two 
weeks  ago.  Final  arguments  were 
scheduled  for  Sept.  11. 

Ironically,  Abu-Jamal  was  to  have 
been  put  to  death  the  week  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  But  lingering  questions  about 
the  case,  and  a  massive  media  cam¬ 
paign  led  by  celebrities  such  as  author 
Norman  Mailer  and  actress  Susan 
Sarandon,  helped  win  a  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion. 

Some  lesser-known  Abu-Jamal  pro¬ 
ponents  crashed  NABJ’s  conclave  to 
denounce  the  association’s  stance, 
prompting  local  police  and  the  down¬ 
town  Marriott  Hotel,  the  site  of  the 
gathering,  to  beef  up  security. 

Noisy  demonstrators  outside  the  ho¬ 
tel  chanted,  “NABJ  Uncle  Toms:  Who 
do  you  get  your  orders  from?”  A 
woman  held  up  a  sign  that  read,  “Cow¬ 
ards,  traitors,  bourgeois  two  faces:  Mu- 
mia  would  not  have  turned  his  back  on 
you.” 

One  protester  interrupted  a  lun¬ 
cheon  featuring  NAACP  head  Myrlie 
Evers-Williams  by  tossing  fliers  on  ta¬ 
bles  and  yelling,  “Free  Mumia.” 

Estes-Sumpter,  who  received  threat¬ 
ening  letters  from  Abu-Jamal  backers 
prior  to  going  to  Philadelphia,  said  one 
convention  interloper  threatened  to 
“expose”  her  as  a  race  traitor. 

The  TV  producer  regretted  that  the 
Abu-Jamal  business  overshadowed  the 
meeting,  forcing  such  issues  as  affirma¬ 
tive  action  and  telecommunications 
legislation  onto  the  back  burner. 

Estes-Sumpter  was  especially  miffed 
that  a  cabal  of  outsiders  managed  to 
infiltrate  and  disrupt  the  convention. 

Representatives  of  the  pro-Abu-Ja- 
mal  group  Equal  Justice  USA  tried  to 
sell  books,  posters  and  T-shirts.  But 
convention  organizers  ordered  them  to 

(See  Abu-Jamal  on  page  46) 


by  Tony  Case 

STRIKERS  FROM  DETROIT’S  two 
daily  newspapers  and  the  managers 
sent  to  replace  them  faced  off  at  the 
annual  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  job  fair  last  week  in 
Philadelphia. 

Representatives  of  the  2,500  Detroit 
News  and  Free  Press  employees  who 
walked  off  the  job  July  13  told  job  seek¬ 
ers  to  be  wary  of  editors  bearing 
promises. 

“The  Detroit  newsrooms  are  cur¬ 
rently  staffed  by  a  motley  crew  of  anx¬ 
ious  managers,  staffers  from  other  pa¬ 


pers  and  Newspaper  Guild  members 
who  have  crossed  the  picket  line,”  said 
a  union  flier  distributed  at  NABJ’s  con¬ 
vention.  “None  of  them  are  happy  to 
be  there,  and  they  won’t  be  happy 
working  with  you.” 

The  Free  Press  —  which  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  joint  edition  with  the  News  dur¬ 
ing  the  labor  conflict  —  passed  out  its 
own  leaflet,  insisting  that  journalists 
hired  during  the  strike  “will  remain 
even  if  striking  employees  return.” 

The  strikers  say  don’t  believe  it. 

The  six  unions  currently  bargaining 
with  Detroit  Newspapers,  business 
agent  for  the  News  and  Free  Press, 
have  charged  management  with  unfair 
labor  practices  and  have  asked  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  If  the  unions  win  their  case,  hir¬ 
ing  permanent  replacement  workers 
would  be  forbidden. 

“The  people  on  the  picket  line 
would  get  their  jobs  back  and  you 
could  well  lose  yours,”  the  striking  em¬ 
ployees  contended. 


Luther  Keith,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  Gannett  Co.’s  Detroit  News, 
said,  “We’re  faced  with  a  very  serious 
business  reality.  If  you  don’t  publish 
your  product,  then  you  won’t  have  a 
product  after  a  while.  We  need  to  keep 
our  product  before  the  public,  and  we 
need  people  to  do  that.” 

Keith  says  the  News  intends  to  hire 
permanent,  full-time  replacements, 
unless  it  is  legally  prevented  from  do¬ 
ing  so. 

Joe  Grimm,  recruitment  and  devel¬ 
opment  editor  for  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
Free  Press,  said  several  candidates  told 
him  they  were  willing  to  go  to  work 


during  the  strike,  despite  some  con¬ 
cerns.  Most  had  read  about  the  strike 
and  had  seen  the  union’s  leaflet. 

“It  would  be  abnormal  for  us  not  to 
be  here,  because  we’re  always  here,”  the 
editor  said.  “We  made  plans  to  attend 
NABJ  before  the  strike  happened.” 

Grimm  noted  that  the  Free  Press 
was  looking  not  just  for  replacements 
but  also  to  fill  positions  unrelated  to 
the  strike,  to  talk  to  prospective  in¬ 
terns  and  to  publicize  its  own  job  fair 
in  November. 

Also  recruiting  at  NABJ  were  sever¬ 
al  of  Times  Mirror  Co.’s  big  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  News- 
day  and  Hartford  Courant.  This,  even 
though  the  parent  company  has  insti¬ 
tuted  major  cost-cutting  measures  — 
most  notably,  shutting  down  New  York 
Newsday. 

Susan  Denley,  head  of  editorial  hir¬ 
ing  and  development  at  the  Times,  said 
that  although  150  newsroom  positions 
had  been  eliminated,  the  paper  was 
still  looking  to  develop  contacts. 


“The  Detroit  newsrooms  are  currently  staffed  by  a 
motley  crew  of  anxious  managers,  staffers  from 
other  papers  and  Newspaper  Guild  members  who 
have  crossed  the  picket  line,”  a  union  flier  said. 
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Controversial 

Policy 

Despite  some  negative  feedback,  executive  editor  of 
Connecticut  Jewish  weekly  stands  by  his  policy  of 
refusing  to  publish  interfaith  wedding  announcements 


by  Si  Liberman 

THE  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  of 
Connecticut’s  only  Jewish  weekly 
newspaper  knew  his  policy  of  refusing 
to  publish  interfaith  wedding  and  en¬ 
gagement  announcements  would  ruffle 
some  feathers,  but  he  hardly  anticipat¬ 
ed  the  reaction  that  would  follow. 

In  recent  weeks,  editor  Jonathan  S. 
Tobin  and  his  paper’s  controversial  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  the  subject  of  a  New  York 
Times  cover  page  feature,  inspired  an 
essay  on  Judaism  by  Times  syndicated 
columnist  William  Safire,  figured  in  re¬ 
ports  by  CNN,  local  TV  stations  and 
other  newspapers  across  the  country, 
and  brought  more  than  100  letters  to 
the  editor. 

The  39-year-old  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Jewish  Ledger  touched  a  raw 
nerve  when  he  reiterated  the  Ledger's 


position  in  an  editorial  headlined,  “Is 
an  intermarriage  a  Jewish  simchaV' 
{Simcha  is  a  Hebrew  word  meaning 
joyous  occasion.) 

The  editorial  concludes  that  inter¬ 
marriage  is  not  a  simcha  for  the  Jewish 
community  because  it  threatens  to  di¬ 
minish  the  number  of  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  the  religion  and  support  its  institu¬ 
tions. 

Only  two  of  seven  editors  and  pub- 

Liberman  is  the  retired  editor  of  the  As- 
bury  Park  (N.J.)  Sunday  Press. 


Ushers  of  Jewish  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.,  who  responded  to  a  random 
survey,  said  they  agree  with  Tobin  and 
also  reject  publishing  interfaith  en¬ 
gagement  and  wedding  notices. 

“We  have  no  plans  to  change  the 
policy,”  said  Tobin,  who  is  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Jew  and  is  married  to  a  Jew.  He 
joined  the  Ledger  three  years  ago. 

“It’s  a  very  emotional  issue  —  one 
that  has  taken  off,”  Tobin  said.  “We  got 
30  or  40  calls  and  many  pro  and  con 
letters  from  readers  right  after  the  edi¬ 
torial.  We  filled  the  op-ed  pages  with 
them  in  two  consecutive  issues. 

“There  were  maybe  a  dozen  sub¬ 
scription  cancellations,  and  one  or  two 
small  advertisers  pulled  out.  But  we 
also  received  a  letter  from  someone 
who  said  he  would  advertise  with  us 
because  he  agreed  with  us.” 

Since  the  mid-July  Times  story  and 


subsequent  publicity,  Tobin  received  75 
more  letters,  including  a  death  threat. 
Earlier,  another  writer  said  he  hoped 
Tobin’s  skin  would  fall  off  from  leprosy. 

Overall,  though,  Tobin  maintains, 
the  most  recent  letters  to  the  editor 
have  been  running  4-to-l  in  favor  of 
the  policy  “with  some  prominent  en¬ 
dorsements  by  heads  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Orthodox  movements  in  the 
US.” 

The  Ledger,  headquartered  in  West 
Hartford,  is  independently-owned  with 
a  circulation  of  30,000  via  zoned  edi¬ 


tions  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Stam¬ 
ford  and  Fairfield  County. 

“One  point  I’d  like  to  emphasize,” 
Tobin  said,  “is  that  the  announce¬ 
ments  in  question  are  not  paid  ads  and 
they  are  in  many  Jewish  weeklies.  Our 
position  is  that  announcements  which 
flaunt  the  non-Jewish  nature  of  the 
event  are  not  appropriate  in  a  Jewish 
newspaper.  It  is  not  done  to  ostracize 
anyone  from  the  community.  On  the 
contrary,  we  welcome  everyone,  in¬ 
cluding  intermarries,  into  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  pages  of  our  newspa¬ 
per. 

“What  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  is 
to  say  that  intermarriages  are  events 
that  the  community  as  a  whole,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  individuals  involved,  ought  to 
celebrate.  We  believe  that  a  newspaper 
has  a  responsibility  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  about  the  Jewish  future  —  that  is 
we  want  there  to  be  one.” 

Tobin  has  a  supporter  in  Bertram 
Korn  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Exponent.  “Our  policy  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Ledger’s,"  said  Korn,  whose 
Philadelphia  weekly  has  a  circulation 
of  65,000.  “The  difference  is  that  they 
editorialized  about  it.” 

Rabbi  Sholom  Klass,  publisher  of 
the  Jewish  Press  in  Brooklyn,  says  he 
also  turns  away  interfaith  wedding  and 
engagement  announcements. 

“Hitler  tried  to  destroy  the  Jewish 
religion  by  murdering  our  people,” 
Klass  said.  “Intermarriage  does  basical¬ 
ly  the  same  thing  because  it  destroys 
its  soul.” 

The  Press’  circulation  is  92,000. 

Rabbi  Bruce  Warshal,  publisher  of 
the  Jewish  Journal  in  South  Florida, 
the  largest  circulating  weekly  Jewish 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.,  said  the  Journal 
routinely  prints  intermarriage  notices. 

“However,  if  we  see  that  the  couple 
was  married  by  a  priest  or  in  a  Catholic 


“Hitler  tried  to  destroy  the  Jewish  religion  by 
murdering  our  people,”  Klass  said.  “Intermarriage 
does  basically  the  same  thing  because  it  destroys 
its  soul.” 
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“There  were  maybe  a  dozen 
subscription  cancellations,  and  one  or 
two  small  advertisers  pulled  out.  But 
we  also  received  a  letter  from  someone 
toho  said  he  would  advertise  with  us  be' 
cause  he  agreed  with  us.” 

—  Jonathan  S.  Tobin,  executive  editor, 
Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger 


church,  we  may  take  another  look  at 
it,”  he  explained.  “But  our  job  really  is 
not  to  be  a  judge  but  to  simply  print 
the  news  and  be  a  binding  force,  bring¬ 
ing  the  community  together.  As  for  a 
simcha,  that’s  for  those  who  are  direct¬ 
ly  involved  to  say  —  not  us,”  Warshal 
continued.  “You  know  what  they  say: 
‘If  you  put  three  rabbis  in  the  same 
room,  you’re  going  to  get  four  opin¬ 
ions.’” 

Warshal’s  Journal  circulation  is 
147,000. 

The  100,000-circulation  Jewish  Ad- 
vocate/Boston  Jewish  Times  runs  all 
wedding  announcements,  according  to 
managing  editor  Frank  Scott. 

“Neither  the  staff  nor  I  have  the  in¬ 
clination  or  resources  to  check  on  the 
religion  of  persons  named  in  wedding 
announcements,”  Scott  said.  “It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  Connecticut  Ledger 
has  the  right  to  set  any  policy  it  wants 
regarding  what  appears  in  that  publica¬ 
tion,  and  the  policies  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Ledger  are  none  of  the  Advocate's 
business.  And  vice-versa.” 

“We  don’t  ask  questions,”  said  Gene 
Lichtenstein,  editor  of  the  Jewish  Jour' 
nal  of  Greater  Los  Angeles.  The  Jour¬ 


nal’s  circulation  is  60,000. 

The  Jewish  Bulletin  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  circulation  27,000,  also  prints  inter¬ 
faith  announcements. 

“We  must  be  inclusive,”  said  Marc  S. 
Klein,  its  editor  and  publisher. 

Managing  editor  Judith  Franklin  of 
the  Ohio  Jewish  Chronicle,  put  it  this 
way: 

“In  our  opinion,  as  long  as  one  of 
the  partners  is  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
community,  the  announcements  are 
suitable  news  for  our  readers.  Whatev¬ 
er  our  personal  views  on  intermarriage, 
we  feel  that  we  have  no  right  to  impose 
them  on  the  community,  and  that  as 
journalists,  it  is  our  duty  to  remain  im¬ 
partial  and  report  all  news  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  community.” 

The  Chronicle  has  a  circulation  of 
3,000  in  the  Columbus  area. 

Miami  Herald 
seeks  $35  million 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  is  trying  to 
generate  $35  million,  or  over  10%  of 
annual  revenue,  next  year  from  cost 
cuts  and  sales  increases. 

The  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  paper  said 
retail  ad  revenues  have  been  unexpect¬ 
edly  weak  this  year. 

A  consultant,  Anthony  Fresina  of 
Executive  Knowledge  Works  of  Chica¬ 
go,  helped  prepare  options,  according 
to  Herald  president  Joe  Natoli,  who  did 
not  specify  what  they  are. 

The  paper  already  eliminated  30  to 
40  jobs  this  year  to  save  several  million 
dollars,  Natoli  told  Bloomberg  Business 
News. 

He  expects  revenues  to  rise  less  than 
5%  this  year,  from  $317  million  last 
year,  and  expects  only  modest  gains  in 
1996. 

Newsprint  costs,  meanwhile,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  soar  40%  this  year  to  about 
$70  million. 

Salaries  are  expected  to  rise  3%  to 
5%  next  year  as  total  costs  advance 
10%. 

A  hiring  freeze  begun  several  months 
ago  remains  in  place  as  the  paper 
clamps  down  on  other  expenses. 

Daily  News,  Guild 
agree  on  talks 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  and  its 
Newspaper  Guild  unit  are  scheduled  to 


resume  talks  in  September  over  a  con¬ 
tract  to  replace  the  ill  will  stemming 
from  when  Mort  Zuckerman  bought  the 
paper  from  bankruptcy  in  January  1993 
and  eliminated  182  Guild  workers. 

There  have  been  no  formal  talks,  but 
numerous  off-the-record  discussions, 
since  Zuckerman,  publisher  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  broke  the  Guild, 
with  the  help  of  contracts  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  production  and  delivery  unions. 

According  to  the  Guild  Reporter,  the 
international  union’s  newspaper,  infor¬ 
mal  discussions  —  involving  AFL-CIO 
president  Lane  Kirkland,  Guild  interna¬ 
tional  president  Charles  Dale  and  New 
York  Guild  president  Barry  Lipton  — 
led  to  an  agreement  to  hold  two  days  of 
contract  talks  with  management  —  and 
a  private  mediator  as  referee. 

In  a  break  from  longstanding  prac¬ 
tice,  the  union  has  agreed  to  present 
management’s  final  offer  to  Guild-rep¬ 
resented  workers  for  a  secret  ballot  vote 
—  whether  or  not  negotiators  come  to 
terms. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Guild  local  approved  the  process,  over 
the  objections  of  News  unit  leaders 
Juan  Gonzalez  and  Jerry  Gaped,  two  re¬ 
porters  who  argued  that  the  union 
should  not  undermine  negotiating  pro¬ 
cedures. 

China  welcomes 
U.S.  newspaper 

EARTH  TIMES,  THE  non-profit  envi¬ 
ronmental  newspaper,  said  the  Chinese 
government  has  approved  publication 
of  a  daily  newspaper  in  Beijing  during 
the  United  Nations’  women’s  confer¬ 
ence  in  September. 

Earth  Times  said  it  was  the  first  time 
the  Communist  government  has  al¬ 
lowed  an  outside  paper  to  publish  in 
China. 

The  twice-monthly  tabloid  —  found¬ 
ed  in  1991  and  mailed  free  to  30,000 
targeted  people  and  institutions  around 
the  world  —  plans  to  take  about  16 
journalists,  many  from  developing 
countries,  to  produce  15  daily  editions, 
each  with  at  least  two  pages  of  news  in 
Chinese. 

The  paper  will  be  distributed  to  dele¬ 
gates,  and  its  content  will  be  uploaded 
to  the  Internet. 

The  Fourth  World  Conference  on 
Women,  Sept.  4-15,  is  expected  to  draw 
up  to  50,000  people.  A  pre-conference 
gathering  begins  Aug.  30. 
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Strong  Performances 

Despite  newsprint  increases,  public  newspaper  companies 
report  robust  gains  for  second  quarter  and  first  half 


Compiled  by  Tony  Case 

DESPITE  TREMENDOUS  INCREASES  in  newsprint 
prices,  most  of  the  largest  publicly  traded  U.S.  newspaper 
companies  reported  robust  gains  in  revenue  and  profit  for 
the  second  quarter  and  first  half  of  1995,  and  some  posted 
record  earnings. 

Publishers  said  they  offset  sky-high  paper  expenses  by 
trimming  newsprint  consumption  and  reducing  expendi¬ 
tures  in  other  areas. 

Meanwhile,  the  impact  of  unprecedented  newsprint  costs 
was  diminished  at  companies  that  have  financial  interest  in 
paper  mills. 

Advertising  and  circulation  results  also  improved  over 
last  year’s  second  quarter. 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.,  which  is  being  acquired  by  the 
Walt  Disney  Co.  for  $19  billion,  reported  its  best-ever  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  earnings  per  share. 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  president  and  CEO  Richard  D.  Got¬ 
tlieb  remarked  about  “troublesome”  newsprint  prices,  but 
Lee  reported  second-quarter  earnings  advanced  by  better 
than  14%  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  chairman  and  CEO  Lawrence  A.  Leser, 
whose  company  saw  its  net  income  rise  by  19%,  said  that 
even  though  newsprint  shot  up  33%,  “our  employees  did  an 
outstanding  job  of  conserving  other  resources  to  help  offset 
the  additional  expense.” 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.  president  and  chief 
executive  Larry  Franklin  heralded  his  newspapers’  “strong 
performance  through  expense  management,  effective  rate 
plan  implementation,  niche  product  development  and  use 
of  technology.”  The  Texas  company  saw  its  earnings  improve 
by  26%. 

Knight -Ridder  Inc.,  which  saw  earnings  per  share  for  the 
quarter  double  with  the  sale  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
was  helped  by  improved  returns  from  newsprint  invest¬ 
ments,  according  to  chief  financial  officer  Ross  Jones. 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  chairman,  president  and  CEO 
Michael  E.  Pulitzer  reported  “good  earnings  gains  driven  by 
strong  revenue  growth.”  Pulitzer’s  net  income  soared  by 
some  36%. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  president  and  chief  executive  Mark  H. 
Willes  —  who  has  made  headlines  of  late  by  instituting 
strict  cost-saving  measures,  including  the  shutdown  of  New 
York  Newsday  —  said  the  company  met  quarterly  earnings 
goals  despite  softness  in  two  major  newspaper  markets  and 
newsprint  price  increases. 

More  second-quarter  and  year-to-date  results  follow. 

A.H.  Belo 

Dallas  Morning  News  parent  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  reported  net 
income  for  the  second  quarter  was  $21.2  million,  or  53^  a 
share,  compared  with  $19.5  million,  or  480  a  share,  in  last 


year’s  second  quarter. 

1995  profits  included  a  one-time  gain  of  40  a  share  from 
the  sale  of  Dallas-based  Belo’s  shares  in  Stauffer  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

Total  revenue  for  the  second  quarter  was  $189.8  million,  a 
22.5%  increase,  largely  due  to  the  acquisition  of  television 
stations  in  New  Orleans  and  Seattle. 

Publishing  revenues  were  $101.2  million,  up  11%,  while  op¬ 
erating  earnings  from  publishing  rose  slightly  to  $17.9  million. 

While  advertising  and  circulation  revenues  advanced  by 
more  than  10%  as  a  result  of  higher  rates  at  the  Morning 
News,  earnings  for  the  second  quarter  were  up  only  modestly 
because  of  higher  newsprint  costs. 

Belo’s  revenues  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  were 
$352.8  million,  22.9%  higher.  Net  earnings  for  the  period 
were  $32.6  million,  or  8l0  a  share,  compared  with  $29.5  mil¬ 
lion,  or  720  a  share,  in  1994. 

American  Publishing 

American  Publishing  Co.,  owners  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago’s  Daily  Southtown,  saw  its  net  income  de¬ 
crease  for  the  quarter  to  $4.6  million  from  $5.6  million. 

Earnings  per  share  at  the  Chicago-based  company  were 
200,  versus  280  last  year.  The  declines  were  attributed  to 
higher  taxes. 

However,  earnings  before  interest,  income  taxes,  depreci¬ 
ation  and  amortization  (EBITDA)  went  up  by  15%  to  $23.6 
million. 

Operating  revenue  was  $140  million,  compared  with  $121.7 
million  in  the  1994  quarter,  an  improvement  of  15%.  Oper¬ 
ating  income  was  up  13%  to  $13.3  million,  while  income  be¬ 
fore  taxes  improved  by  28%,  to  $7.2  million. 

Revenue  was  up  at  the  community  newspaper  and  Chica¬ 
go  groups  as  well  as  the  Jerusalem  Post. 

American  Publishing’s  name  will  be  changed  to  Hollinger 
International  Inc.  upon  shareholder  approval. 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

New  York-based  Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  had  second- 
quarter  consolidated  net  income  of  $208.8  million,  compared 
with  $189.4  million  in  1994. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the  quarter  were  $1.36,  an  increase 
of  11%.  The  per-share  amount  represents  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  second-quarter  earnings  in  Cap  Cities  history. 

Net  revenues  for  the  quarter  were  $1.6  billion,  an  increase 
of  7%  over  last  year.  Publishing  revenues,  excluding  the  effect 
of  dispositions  and  start-ups,  increased  8%,  with  newspaper 
operations  reporting  stronger  gains  than  specialized  publica¬ 
tions. 

Operating  income  for  the  second  quarter  was  $352.1  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  $342.3  million  a  year  earlier. 

Publishing  earnings  decreased  by  4%.  Newsprint  increases 
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were  partially  offset  by  a  moderate  increase  in  earnings  at 
specialized  publications. 

Second-quarter  results  included  a  sizable  increase  in  inter¬ 
est  income,  due  to  a  greater  amount  of  invested  cash  at  high¬ 
er  interest  rates,  according  to  the  company.  Other  income 
was  taken  in  the  form  of  a  one-time  gain  on  the  sale  of  New 
England  newspaper  operations. 

Net  revenue  for  the  first  six  months  totaled  $3.2  billion,  an 
increase  of  11%  from  the  same  period  in  1994.  Publishing  rev¬ 
enue  was  up  7%,  with  newspaper  operations  reporting  some¬ 
what  stronger  gains  than  specialized  publications. 

Operating  income  for  the  first  half  was  $637  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15%.  Publishing  earnings  were  comparable  with  last 
year. 

Central  Newspapers 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Indianapolis,  owners  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Indiana  and  Arizona,  reported  net  earnings  for  the 
second  quarter  of  $13.4  million,  up  12%  over  last  year. 

Earnings  per  share  amounted  to  51^,  up  13%.  Included  in 
the  figure  was  a  $1.5  million  expense  for  work  force  reduction 
in  Indianapolis.  Excluding  the  charge,  earnings  per  share 
were  54^. 

Net  income  gains  resulted  in  part  from  increased  earnings 
on  investments,  the  acquisition  of  64  9%  of  the  outstanding 
minority  interest  in  Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  net  loss  from  the  company’s  partnership  inter¬ 
est  in  Ponderay  Newsprint  Co. 

Advertising  and  circulation  revenues  established  record 
levels  in  the  second  quarter.  Operating  revenues  were  $142.5 
million,  an  increase  of  10.2%.  Ad  revenue  increased  11.4% 
and  circulation  revenue  was  up  5.5%.  Run-of-press  (ROP) 
linage  rose  9.2%. 

For  the  half  year,  net  income  totaled  $25.8  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16.3%.  Earnings  per  share  for  the  period  were  970, 
up  16.9%. 

Included  in  the  1995  results  were  work  force  reduction 
costs  of  40  a  share.  The  1994  period  included  a  property  tax 
settlement  that  added  20  to  earnings  per  share. 

Cowles  Media 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  parent  Cowles  Media  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  net  earnings  for  the  quarter  of  $45.9  million,  or  430 
a  share,  about  equal  to  earnings  reported  during  the  compa¬ 
rable  period  last  year.  ' 

President  and  CEO  David  C.  Cox  said  earnings  were  held 
down  by  increases  in  paper  and  other  costs. 

The  poor  showing  for  the  quarter,  the  executive  added, 
“suggests  that  this  may  be  a  difficult  year  in  which  to  show  an 
earnings  increase.” 

Revenue  increases  at  each  of  the  Minneapolis  company’s 
business  units  and  a  one-time  gain  from  the  sale  of  real  estate 
were  offset  by  newsprint  price  increases.  In  response,  Cox 
said,  the  company  was  addressing  ways  to  control  costs. 

Operating  revenue  increased  12%  to  $120.4  million.  Oper¬ 
ating  revenue  at  the  Star  Tribune  and  the  magazine  and  in¬ 
formation  services  businesses  grew  by  6%  and  26%,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Excluding  revenue  from  recently  acquired  businesses,  the 
increase  in  operating  revenue  for  the  magazine  and  informa¬ 
tion  services  division  would  have  been  6%. 

Earnings  before  interest,  income  taxes,  depreciation  and 
amortization  (EBITDA)  decreased  by  $1  million,  or  6%,  over 


the  period  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  newsprint  costs  at  the  Star 
Tribune. 

Operating  earnings  were  down  by  $1.5  million,  or  13%.  A 
one-time  gain  from  the  sale  of  real  estate  of  $2.1  million  off¬ 
set  the  impact  of  decreased  operating  earnings. 

Dow  Jones 

New  York-based  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  reported  earnings  in  the  second  quarter 
of  5l0  a  share,  a  10.9%  increase  over  the  previous  second 
quarter.  Net  income  was  $49.3  million,  compared  with  $46 
million. 

For  the  six  months,  earnings  of  990  a  share  were  15.1% 
higher.  Net  income  for  the  period  amounted  to  $95.7  million, 
compared  with  $86.1  million  in  1994. 

In  a  statement,  chairman  and  CEO  Peter  R.  Kann  and 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  Kenneth  L.  Burenga 
predicted  higher  earnings  this  year. 

Half-year  profit  included  a  l0-a-share  net  gain  from  the 
sale  of  80%  of  a  subsidiary  and  the  write-down  of  a  lease.  In 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  net  income  included  a  30- 
a-share  charge  for  an  accounting  change. 

Consolidated  operating  income  decreased  12.9%  in  the 
second  quarter  to  $83.8  million.  Revenue  rose  10.1%  to  $577 
million.  Operating  income  in  the  first  half  was  down  14.5% 
to  $158.1  million.  Revenue  advanced  9.7%  to  $1.1  billion. 

Operating  income  at  the  company’s  financial  information 
services  division,  which  includes  Dow  Jones  Telerate  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  News  Services,  was  $48.7  million  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter,  up  4.8%.  Revenue  increased  11.2%  to  $240.1  million. 

In  the  second  quarter,  operating  income  at  community 
newspaper  subsidiary  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  fell  3.1%  to 
$10.8  million,  while  revenue  rose  9.6%  to  $71.3  million. 

Ad  linage  at  Ottaway’s  21  dailies  was  up  2.7%.  Likewise, 
linage  at  the  Journal  grew  2.9%  in  the  quarter. 

E.W.  Scripps 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  parent  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  16  other 
dailies,  posted  second-quarter  net  income  up  19%  to  $36.1 
million,  excluding  last  year’s  gain  from  the  sale  of  Garfield 
comic  character  copyrights. 

Net  income  per  share  was  up  10%  to  450,  excluding  the 
unusual  gain.  Net  income  increased  less  per-share  because 
the  company’s  shares  outstanding  increased  by  nearly  5  mil¬ 
lion  when  it  merged  last  September  with  a  subsidiary,  Scripps 
Howard  Broadcasting. 

The  company  said  its  best-performing  unit  in  the  second 
quarter  was  cable  television. 

Consolidated  operating  cash  flow  moved  up  3.5%  to  $97.2 
million.  Operating  income  was  up  5.3%  to  $66.6  million. 

Interest  expense  totaled  $2.9  million,  down  $1.7  million 
from  the  same  period  last  year  due  to  lower  debt.  Net  debt 
declined  by  $66  million  over  the  previous  12  months  to  $96 
million,  as  of  June  30. 

Quarterly  revenues  in  the  newspaper  division  advanced 
6.8%  to  $161  million.  Operating  cash  flow  increased  1.7%  to 
$43.7  million,  despite  a  33%  jump  in  newsprint  costs.  Mean¬ 
while,  paper  consumption  dipped  4.3%. 

Total  newspaper  ad  revenue  increased  7.6%  to  $116  million. 
Circulation  revenue  increased  6.9%  to  $31.1  million.  News¬ 
paper  operating  income  rose  1.9%  to  $34.8  million. 

Net  income  for  the  half  year  improved  17.5%  to  $65.3  mil- 
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lion,  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1994,  excluding 
the  Garfield  gain.  Net  income  per  share  moved  up  11%  to 

m- 

Six-month  operating  cash  flow  increased  3.3%  to  $181  mil¬ 
lion.  Operating  income  was  up  4.5%  to  $120  million.  Interest 
expense  totaled  $6.4  million,  down  $2.9  million  from  last  year 
due  to  lower  debt. 

Gannett 

The  nation’s  largest  newspaper  company  —  which  just 
spent  $1.7  billion  for  Multimedia  Inc.  —  earned  $1  a  share  in 
the  second  quarter,  a  gain  of  11%  over  second-quarter  1994. 

About  140  million  shares  were  outstanding  in  the  quarter, 
compared  to  147  million  shares  a  year  ago.  In  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  last  year,  Arlington,  Va.-based  Gannett  repurchased  8 
million  common  shares. 

Net  income  advanced  6%  to  $139.4  million.  Operating  rev¬ 
enue  gained  5%  to  $1.01  billion.  Operating  income  was  7% 
higher  at  $246.3  million. 

For  the  first  half,  earnings  per  share  advanced  13%  to  $1.61. 
Net  income  was  $225.6  million.  Operating  revenue  was  5% 
higher,  at  $1.9  billion,  while  operating  profit  gained  8%  to 
$403.5  million. 

The  company  reported  higher  quarterly  earnings  in  each 
of  its  divisions.  However,  the  growth  of  newspaper  earnings 
was  tempered  by  a  34%  rise  in  newsprint  costs. 

Newspaper  earnings  grew  3%  to  $205.3  million.  Segment 
revenue  advanced  4%  to  $824.4  million.  Pro  forma  newspa¬ 
per  ad  volume  gained  4%  and  pro  forma  ad  revenue  grew  5%, 
including  a  6%  jump  in  classified. 

At  the  1.5  million-circulation  USA  Today,  ad  pages  gained 
5%  to  1,044,  compared  with  996  in  1994’s  second  quarter.  Ad 
revenues  gained  8%.  For  the  first  half,  paid  pages  totaled 
1,921,  compared  with  1,927  last  year,  and  ad  revenue  grew  5%. 

Harte-Hanks 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.  of  San  Antonio  re¬ 
ported  second-quarter  earnings  per  share  grew  23%  to  430. 
Net  income  grew  26%  to  $8.7  million. 

Net  income  was  540  per  share  before  goodwill  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  ll0  per  share.  After-tax  cash  flow  was  700  a  share. 

Operating  revenue  increased  12.4%  to  $133.8  million,  op¬ 
erating  income  was  up  21.8%  to  $20.8  million  and  operating 
cash  flow  increased  19.2%  to  $26.5  million,  excluding  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Boston  community  newspapers  sale  in  March. 

Despite  postal  and  newsprint  increases,  newspaper  revenue 
grew  8.7%  and  operating  cash  flow  was  up  8.5%.  Larry 
Franklin,  president  and  CEO,  said  shopper  publications  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the  revenue  growth. 

For  the  half  year,  the  company  reported  net  income  of 
$12.6  million,  or  620  a  share,  excluding  a  gain  on  divestiture. 
Operating  revenue  was  $264  million,  up  9.1%.  Operating  in¬ 
come  was  $33.4  million,  up  27.6%,  and  operating  cash  flow 
totaled  $44.9  million,  up  20.5%. 

Excluding  the  Boston  results,  second-quarter  newspaper 
revenues  were  up  8.7%  to  $29.3  million,  operating  income 
was  up  9.8%  to  $6.9  million  and  operating  cash  flow  in¬ 
creased  8.5%  to  $9  million.  Also  excluding  the  Boston  sale, 
year-to-date  newspaper  revenue  rose  8.1%,  operating  income 
grew  12%  and  operating  cash  flow  was  up  10.2%. 

For  the  second  quarter,  shopper  revenue  increased  6.5%  to 
$48.3  million,  operating  income  was  up  12.8%  to  $6.4  million 
and  operating  cash  flow  rose  12.4%  to  $8  million. 
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For  the  six  months,  shopper  revenue  increased  5.1%  to 
$91.9  million,  operating  income  rose  17.7%  to  $9.4  million 
and  operating  cash  flow  was  up  15.5%  to  $12.5  million. 

Knight'Ridder 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  of  Miami,  owner  of  the  Miami  Herald 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  earned  $1.88  per  share  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  an  increase  of  960  over  last  year,  largely  due  to 
the  sale  of  the  business  daily  Journal  of  Commerce  in  April. 

Operations  contributed  930  to  per-share  earnings,  up  l0 
from  second-quarter  1994. 

Net  income  was  $94.1  million,  up  87.8%. 

Excluding  the  JoC  after-tax  gain  of  $53.8  million  and  a 
charge  for  the  adjustment  of  the  carrying  value  of  certain  in¬ 
vestments,  amounting  to  about  $6  million,  net  income  would 
have  been  $46.3  million,  down  $3.8  million,  or  7.6%,  from 
last  year. 

Earnings  per  share  increased,  despite  the  net  income  de¬ 
cline,  because  share  repurchases  resulted  in  a  4  5  million  re¬ 
duction  in  average  shares  outstanding.  During  the  quarter, 
the  company  repurchased  1.1  million  shares,  leaving  49.3  mil¬ 
lion  outstanding. 

Total  operating  revenue  was  up  3.9%,  to  $687.5  million. 
Operating  income  fell  11.1%,  to  $84.7  million,  as  a  result  of 
higher  newsprint  costs. 

In  the  newspaper  division,  operating  revenue  rose  5.9%  to 
$565.7  million.  Operating  income  fell  7.1%  to  $94.7  million. 

Total  newspaper  ad  revenue  for  the  quarter  was  up  6.7%, 
with  growth  in  the  retail,  general  and  classified  categories. 

Operating  costs  for  the  newspaper  division  —  including  a 
35.1%  increase  in  newsprint,  ink  and  supplements  —  rose  9% 
for  the  quarter.  But  Knight-Ridder  benefited  from  improved 
results  from  newsprint  investments. 

The  company  said  it  expected  the  Detroit  newspaper  strike 
to  cause  some  adverse  financial  impact. 

Lee  Enterprises 

Davenport,  Iowa-based  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  publisher  of 
20  dailies  and  an  array  of  weeklies  and  other  publications,  re¬ 
ported  a  14.4%  increase  in  earnings  for  the  second  quarter. 

Net  income  was  $16.4  million.  Earnings  per  share  were  up 
11.5%  to  680.  Operating  revenue  gained  13.7%.  Operating  in¬ 
come  increased  12.2%. 

Revenue  and  operating  income  comparisons  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  were  affected  positively  by  the  acquisition  in  March  of  the 
remaining  interest  in  Journal-Star  Printing  Co. 

Newspaper  revenue  rose  18.4%  and  operating  income  in¬ 
creased  10.1%  for  the  quarter. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  Lee’s  fiscal  year,  the  company 
earned  $44.3  million,  $1.91  a  share,  an  increase  of  19.1%. 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Sacramento,  which  owns 
12  dailies  and  nine  nondailies  in  the  West  and  South,  report¬ 
ed  second-quarter  earnings  of  $12.5  million,  or  420  a  share, 
up  13.7%. 

Revenue  was  up  5.1%  to  $124.6  million,  advertising  revenue 
rose  4.1%  to  $96.8  million  and  circulation  revenue  was  2.4% 
higher  at  $21.7  million. 

Operating  expense  increased  6.9%,  mainly  because  of 
newsprint,  resulting  in  a  3.9%  decline  in  operating  income. 

(See  Financial  reports  on  page  41) 
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Ownership  Changes 


The  three-month  old  Rochester 
Free  Press,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  city’s 
first  new  daily  in  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  has  a  new  owner. 

Community  Publications,  which 
prints  nine  weeklies  in  western  New 
York  state,  has  taken  over  the  fledgling 
broadsheet  from  founding  publisher 
Dan  Bonis. 

Bonis,  a  29-year-old  entrepreneur 
with  no  background  in  journalism,  said 
he  was  forced  out  by  the  paper’s  finan¬ 
cial  backers,  whom  he  declined  to 
name.  The  paper  has  survived  a  series 
of  financial  and  production  crises  since 
launching  April  7. 

“This  is  something  that  will  help  us 
grow,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a 
very  successful  paper  for  Rochester’s 
readers  and  advertisers,’’  said  Andrew 
T.  O’Byrne,  president  and  publisher  of 
Geneseo-based  Community  Publica¬ 
tions. 

O’Byrne,  who  until  four  months  ago 
was  publisher  of  the  Moriches  Bay  Tide 
on  Long  Island,  said  he  had  “no  previ¬ 
ous  association”  with  the  Free  Press 
and  refused  to  discuss  terms  of  the 
takeover. 

The  Free  Press,  which  started  with 
no  advertising,  has  lately  carried  a  full 
page  of  classified  ads,  and  Bonis  said 
circulation  has  climbed  as  high  as 
5,000. 

Competition  is  stiff,  however,  in 
Gannett  Co.’s  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  TimeS'Union,  whose  combined 
circulation  is  190,000. 

In  a  kind  of  a  man-bites-dog  story, 
the  family-owned  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican  has  agreed  to  purchase  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  nearby  Shenandoah 
Evening  Herald  from  Lawrenceville, 
N.J.-based  Goodson  Newspaper  Group 
Inc. 

Terms  for  the  sale  of  the  120-year- 
old,  9,400-circulation  paper  were  not 
disclosed. 

The  deal  “will  result  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  product  to  serve  the  readers  and 
advertising  customers  of  the  Herald,” 
according  to  Goodson  president  David 
Carr.  He  said  the  Republican  “is  on  the 
leading  edge  of  technology  and  has  a 
reputation  of  serving  its  communities 
well.” 

Uzal  Martz  —  publisher  of  the  Re¬ 
publican,  president  of  its  parent  com¬ 
pany,  J.H.  Zerbey  Newspapers  Inc.,  and 


chairman  of  the  nation’s  biggest  news¬ 
paper  trade  group,  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  —  said: 

“We  are  well  aware  of  the  long  and 
proud  history  of  the  Evening  Herald 
and  its  predecessors,  the  Mahanoy  City 
Record- American  and  the  Ashland  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  and  we  intend  to  carry  that 
tradition  forward  into  the  next  centu¬ 
ry” 

Martz  pledged  the  Herald  would 
continue.  He  said  plans  were  in  the 
works  to  move  its  headquarters  to 
downtown  Shenandoah  and  to  give  its 
readers  a  combined  Republican/Herald 
weekend  edition  on  Saturdays. 

The  Santa  Fe-based  brokerage 
Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  repre¬ 
sented  Goodson. 

The  parent  company  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  has  acquired  another  off¬ 
spring:  Family  Journal  Publications, 
publisher  of  Caniral  Florida  Fami¬ 
ly  and  three  other  regional  family 
magazines  with  combined  distribution 


of  120,000. 

Based  in  Altamonte  Springs,  Family 
Journal  also  owns  Tampa  Bay  Fami¬ 
ly,  Jackseavillo  Family  and  Black 
Family  Today. 

Central  Florida  Family,  the  oldest 
and  biggest  of  the  four,  has  paid  and 
free  circulation  of  45,000  a  month. 

The  company  was  founded  eight 
years  ago  by  Christine  Crosby,  CEO 
and  publisher,  who  was  joined  last  year 
by  former  Orlando  Magazine  publisher 
Randy  Noles,  who  became  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  and  a  shareholder. 

All  Family  Journal  employees  were 
offered  jobs  under  the  new  owner. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel, 
the  Orlando  Sentinel’s  sister  paper  in 
the  Tribune  Co.  corporate  family, 
bought  South  Florida  Parenting  maga¬ 
zine  over  a  year  ago  and  the  two  com¬ 
panies  plan  to  develop  family  publica¬ 
tion  together. 

Family  Journal  will  operate  as  part  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel’s  business  devel¬ 
opment  unit.  Sentinel  Publishing. 


Moving  radio 
revenues  back 
to  the  paper* 


Don  Mrachek,  publisher  of  the  Williston 
(ND)  Daily  Herald,  says  advertisers  are 
shifting  their  ad  dollars  away  from  radio  and 
'  back  to  the  Daily  Herald.  Don  says  Pulse  Research 
information  “was  the  reason  they  started  to  move.”  According  to  Don,  Pulse 
sales  training  “motivated  the  ad  reps  to  go  out  and  talk  with  advertisers,  even 
the  smaller  accounts.  With  meaningful  information  about  readers’  purchasing 
and  spending,  the  staff  has  created  new  advertising  business  that  did  not  exist 
before.” 

Pulse  Research  provides  information  that  works! 
Put  Pulse  to  work  for  you. 

Call  (503)  292-2718 


PULSE 

”  yV^V” 

RESEARCH 

A  division  ol  Pulse  Reseorch,  Inc 

PO  Box  23035  .  Portland,  OR  97281 
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NewsDeonle  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Karen  Stenvall 


John  Lorick 


Michael  Sexton 


Linda  Mitchell 
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Karen  Stenvall,  33,  retail  advertis' 
ing  manager  at  the  Colorado  Daily  in 
Boulder,  has  been  named  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  the  Daily  Times- 
Call  in  Longmont,  Colo. 

Michael  J.  Sexton,  46,  publisher  of 
Publications  Inc.,  a  division  of  the 
Gazette  Media  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  has  been  named  president  of  the 
Central  Maine  Newspapers,  Portland. 

John  T.  (Jay)  Lorick,  39,  assistant 
director  of  circulation  at  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Tones,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  promotion. 

Linda  Riley  Mitchell,  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  for  Metropolitan  Pier  and 
Exposition,  has  been  appointed  chief 
financial  officer  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune. 

Myron  Maslowsky,  director  of  in¬ 
ternal  audit  at  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  internal  audit. 

Roxanne  V.  Horning,  director  of 
employee  benefits,  was  appointed  vice 
president  of  employee  benefits. 

Robert  B.  Oliver,  director  of 
compensation  at  Gannett,  was  named 
vice  president  of  compensation. 

Jes4  A.  Berries,  director  of  head¬ 
quarters  personnel  and  diversity  pro¬ 
grams,  becomes  vice  president  of  diver¬ 
sity  and  headquarters  personnel. 

Mike  Stevens,  42,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  NewS'SeU' 
tinel,  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  at  the  Valley  Daily  News, 
Kent,  Wash. 
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Douglas  Olssen,  manager  of  the 
Dallas  office  at  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  (CWO&O), 
has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Southern  region. 

Patrice  Berry,  who  has  held  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  management  positions 
with  national  sports  magazines,  was 
named  sales  manager  in  Denver. 

Pamela  Eisenberg,  account  man¬ 
ager  in  Los  Angeles,  was  promoted  to 
assistant  manager  in  Chicago. 

Jim  Schott,  formerly  of  Computer' 
world  magazine,  was  named  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  CWO&O. 

Jesse  Washington,  an  editor  on  the 
national  editing  desk  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
bureau  chief  in  New  York. 

Lisa  Heiewa,  correspondent  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  named  cor¬ 
respondent  in  charge  of  the  Tampa  bu¬ 
reau. 

Karen  Smith,  co-publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  the  Pacifica  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Independent  Newspapers’ 
Chandler-Gilbert  office.  Independent 
is  a  suburban  group  of  community 
newspapers  in  the  metropolitan 
Phoenix  area. 

Andrea  Barash,  promotion  director 
at  the  New  York  Review  of  Books,  has 
been  named  marketing  communica¬ 
tions  director  in  the  market  develop¬ 
ment  department  at  Gannett  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Larry  Reynolds,  advertising  director 


at  the  Paris  (Texas)  News,  has  been 
appointed  editor  and  publisher  at  the 
Seguin  Gazette-Enterprise,  also  in 
Texas. 

Sylvia  Smith,  Washington  editor  at 
the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Journal-Gazette, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Washington-based  Regional  Reporters 
Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include  Ellyn 
Ferguson,  Gannett  News  Service  — 
vice  president;  Randy  Wynn,  Thom¬ 
son  News  Service  —  secretary;  and 

Maureen  Greppe,  Thomson  News 
Service  —  treasurer. 

James  P.  Spangler,  director  of  em¬ 
ployee  relations  at  the  Wichita  Eagle, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Human  Resources  Manage¬ 
ment/National  Personnel  Relations 
Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include 

Robert  E.  CarIquisI,  vice  president 
of  administration  and  human  resources 
at  the  Houston  Chronicle  —  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  president-elect;  and  Edith  S. 
Auslander,  vice  president  of  human 
resources  at  TNI  Partners,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  —  secretary/treasurer. 

Jacqueline  Hernandos,  target  mar¬ 
keting  manager  at  the  Village  Voice, 
New  York,  has  been  named  marketing 
director. 

Jerry  Foss,  manager  of  commercial 
sales  at  the  Hartford  Courant,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  database  marketing  manag¬ 
er  in  the  electronic  marketing  depart¬ 
ment. 
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Federal  judge  kills 
‘checkbook  journalism^ 
law  in  California 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  killed  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  so-called  “checkhook- 
journalism”  law  spawned  from  the  O.j. 
Simpson  murder  trial. 

The  first  half  of  the  1994  California 
statute  barred  jurors  from  selling  their 
stories.  This  part  was  struck  down  in 
May  by  a  Los  Angeles  judge. 

On  Aug.  7,  U.S.  District  judge  Fern 
Smith  in  San  Francisco  ruled  the  sec¬ 
ond  portion  —  which  made  it  a  crime 
punishable  by  six  months  in  jail  and  a 
$1,000  fine  for  a  potential  witness  to 


Media  lawyer  Richard 
Hoffman  called  the 
law  an  overreaction 
to  the  high-profile 
case  of  the  moment. 


accept  money  for  information  up  to  a 
year  following  the  end  of  a  trial  —  a  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  law,  she  commented,  contains 
“far  too  many”  defects  to  be  cured  by 
anything  except  a  declaration  of  un¬ 
constitutionality. 

Deputy  Attorney  Gen.  Daniel  Stone 
said  he  did  not  know  if  the  state  will 
appeal.  Stone  contended  that  a  prohi¬ 
bition  of  checkbook  journalism  is  not 
meant  to  stifle  free  speech.  Instead,  he 
said,  the  bill  moved  against  the  “ram¬ 
pant  trend  of  selling  testimony  before¬ 
hand  to  the  highest  bidder  .  .  .  affect¬ 
ing  the  credibility  of  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system.” 

The  bill,  introduced  by  State  Sen. 
Quentin  Kopp  (Ind.-San  Francisco) 
and  Assemblyman  Willie  Brown  (D.- 
San  Francisco),  was  opposed  from  the 


start  by  the  media-sponsored  Califor¬ 
nia  First  Amendment  Coalition 
(CFAC),  which  claimed  it  would  hin¬ 
der  news  gathering  and  was  so  vaguely 
written  that  a  reporter  could  commit  a 
crime  by  buying  lunch  for  a  source. 

CFAC  president  Bruce  Brugmann, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Guardian,  termed  Smith’s 
ruling  “a  bit  of  poetic  justice  in  that 
the  bill  was  swiftly  and  decisively 
chopped  down  by  a  federal  judge  in 
San  Francisco,  where  it  started  with 
our  two  state  politicians.” 

Brugmann  added  that  Kopp  and 


Brown,  who  is  currently  a  San  Francis¬ 
co  mayoral  candidate,  “ought  to  have 
plenty  to  do  these  days  dealing  with 
the  serious  problems  of  San  Francisco 
instead  of  trying  to  surf  the  waves  of 
the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  with  this  kind  of 
lousy  tabloid  legislation.” 

In  arguing  the  case  before  Smith, 
CFAC  attorney  Richard  Hoffman 
called  the  law  an  “overreaction  to  the 
high-profile  case  of  the  moment.” 

The  Simpson  case  has  produced  re¬ 
ports  of  dismissed  jurors  and  some  wit¬ 
nesses  angling  for  book  or  magazine 
contracts. 

Kopp  remained  adamant  about  the 
need  for  his  measure,  saying,  “I  think  a 
person’s  liberty  is  more  important  than 
even  the  First  Amendment.” 

He  contended  that  studies  have 
shown  that  trials  are  tainted  when  wit¬ 
nesses  are  paid  for  their  writings. 

He  said  there  were  at  least  two 
Simpson  trial  witnesses  who  will  not 
be  called  because  they  sold  their  sto¬ 
ries. 


Thomson  Newspapers 
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Tass  Goes 
Capitalist 

With  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
longtime  Communist  Party  mouthpiece  is  now  covering 
news  more  objectively  and  looking  to  turn  a  profit 


by  Joseph  DiLeo 

RUSSIA’S  TASS  NEWS  Agency 
(Telegraphic  Agency  of  the  Soviet 
Union)  is  in  the  vanguard  of  a  freedom 
of  the  press  movement  that  has  been 
sweeping  across  the  largest  republic  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Tass,  the  Russian  counterpart  of  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  United  States’ 
Associated  Press  and  Great  Britain’s 
Reuters,  was  founded  in  1904  and 
functioned  as  a  spy-infested  mouth¬ 
piece  for  the  Communist  Party  for 
most  of  its  91  years. 

Today,  however,  with  the  Cold  War 
ended  and  the  storied  Iron  Curtain 
turned  to  rust,  Tass  has  fallen  in  step 
with  its  capitalist  peers:  Its  editor  and 
executives  want  to  make  money. 

“It  was  an  open  secret  that  under 
the  Soviet  Union,  Tass  was  very  much 
controlled  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party,”  said  Vasily 
Choukseev,  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  who  also  oversees  Tass  operations 
in  New  York  and  Ottawa. 

“In  the  past,  we  had  to  accommo¬ 
date  spies  from  both  the  KGB  and  the 
GRU,”  he  said,  referring,  respectively, 
to  the  Soviet  political  and  military  in¬ 
telligence  services.  “In  1972,  two  KGB 
agents,  posing  as  newsmen  in  this  bu¬ 
reau,  were  expelled  from  the  United 
States  as  spies.” 

Choukseev  said  that  under  Commu¬ 
nist  rule,  all  “politically  sensitive”  sto¬ 
ries  had  to  be  cleared  by  Tass  head¬ 
quarters  in  Moscow.  He  said  the  only 
stories  to  escape  such  censorship  were 
“natural  disasters”  and  articles  with  no 
political  overtones. 

Noting  the  recent  financial  prob¬ 
lems  of  United  Press  International, 

DiLeo  is  a  freelance  writer. 
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now  a  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
Choukseev  said  Tass  faced  a  “financial 
calamity”  when  the  Soviet  Union  dis¬ 
solved  in  1992. 

Although  Tass  is  now  seeking  to 
make  money  and  resorts  to  Madison 
Avenue-style  promotional  brochures, 
the  agency  still  gets  two-thirds  of  its 
funding  from  the  Russian  government. 

It  operates  62  bureaus  in  59  coun¬ 
tries  and  has  about  120  news  staffers  — 
including  seven  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  six  in  New  York.  It  transmits  news 
via  satellite  to  print  and  broadcast 
clients  worldwide. 


“There  are  no  restraints  on  Tass  to¬ 
day,”  declared  Choukseev,  a  Moscow 
native  who  has  been  with  the  agency 
nearly  40  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Lud¬ 
milla,  live  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Choukseev  said  Tass  subscribers  in¬ 
clude  most  of  the  major  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  which  use  the  service  mainly 
for  reference  material. 

“I  once  had  a  byline  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  for  a  story  I  wrote  on  the 
Indian  rights  movement  in  America,” 
Choukseev  said. 

Noting  that  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Moscow  recently  lifted  a  ban 
barring  diplomats  from  dating  Russian 
citizens,  Choukseev  remarked  that  in 
Washington,  before  1992,  it  would 
have  been  journalistic  suicide  for  a  Tass 
reporter  to  question  the  Soviet  em¬ 
bassy  about  anything  at  all. 

Russia  is  still  the  largest  nation  on 
earth  —  spanning  11  time  zones  — 
and  Tass  operates  domestic  bureaus 


from  St.  Petersburg  in  the  West  to 
Vladivostok  on  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

The  service  is  divided  into  regions, 
and  transmits  news  in  Russian,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Arabic.  It  also  boasts  sports,  current  af¬ 
fairs  and  business  wires. 

Tass  was  founded  in  1904  —  when  a 
czar  still  sat  on  the  throne  of  Imperial 
Russia  —  as  the  St.  Petersburg  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency  (SPTA).  It  adopted 
the  name  TASS  in  1909,  and  eight 
years  later  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Bolshevik-led  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars. 


In  1925,  it  was  officially  named  the 
Telegraphic  Agency  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  some  Tass  reporters  of  the 
past  were  government  spies,  today’s 
journalists  are  professionals  who  are 
fairly  well  paid.  Choukseev  said  U.S. 
based  reporters  earn  about  $36,000  per 
year,  which  includes,  rent,  an  automo- 
'bile,  a  personal  telephone  and  other 
benefits. 

Reporters  travel  around  the  country 
often  and  recently  covered  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  bombing  and  the  O.j  Simp¬ 
son  murder  trial. 

“We’ve  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,” 
Choukseev  said,  recalling  that  the  ed¬ 
itors  in  Moscow  just  didn’t  realize  how 
close  their  nation  came  to  nuclear  war. 

“Tass  is  now  an  important  part  of 
Russian  society,”  Choukseev  said.  “It  is 
a  stabilizing  influence  on  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  its  future  looks  bright.” 


“There  are  no  restraints  on  Tass  today,”  said 
Choukseev,  a  40'year  Tass  veteran. 
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FT  unveils 
Calif*  print  site 

North  American  operations  balanced 
as  part  of  global  distribution  plan 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  sky  was  grey,  but 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Bonaventure  Ho¬ 
tel  the  prevailing  color  was  pink  as  the 
Financial  Times  kicked  off  its  West 
Coast  printing  operation  and  news  bu¬ 
reau. 

The  champagne  was  pink,  as  was  the 
press  kit,  and  the  London-based  news¬ 
paper’s  managing  director,  John 
Makinson,  wore  a  pink  shirt  —  all  to 
match  the  Financial  Times'  well- 
known,  salmon-colored  pages. 

Included  in  the  festivities  was  a  100- 
foot-tall  balloon  —  also  pink  — 
adorned  with  the  paper’s  logo  and 
tethered  to  a  pillar. 

Makinson,  once  a  Financial  Times 
reporter,  said  that  printing  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  the  “next  essential  step  for 
the  Financial  Times  in  fulfilling  man¬ 
agement’s  goal  of  becoming  the  world’s 
leading  financial  newspaper.’’ 

He  added  that  West  Coast  printing 
will  allow  for  distribution  to  hundreds 
of  retail  sites  not  previously  served  and 
will  facilitate  airline  delivery  to  such 
cities  as  San  Francisco,  San  Jose, 
Sacramento,  Portland,  Seattle,  Van¬ 
couver,  Las  Vegas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Den¬ 
ver,  Albuquerque,  Dallas,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Houston,  Mexico  City  and  to 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

“The  economy  of  California  and  the 
West  Coast  is  very  important  to  the 
global  economy,  particularly  because  of 
the  entertainment  industry  and  the 
fact  that  virtually  everything  new  in 
multimedia  is  coming  out  of  Califor¬ 
nia,’’  Makinson  said. 

He  added  that  the  company  also  is 
opening  an  advertising  office  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  new  print  site.  Southwest  Offset 
Printing  in  Gardena,  is  the  newspaper’s 
seventh.  Initially,  it  was  announced, 
the  Los  Angeles  print  run  will  be  about 
14,000  copies  daily,  double  the  number 
that  have  been  flown  in  daily  from  the 


A  10-story-high  pink  balloon  helps  the 
Financial  Times  promote  its  new  West 
Coo-st  print  site. 


East  Coast. 

International  editor  Peter  Martin 
said  the  Los  Angeles  news  bureau  will 
be  staffed  by  Christopher  Parkes,  who 
is  being  transferred  from  Singapore. 
He  previously  was  bureau  chief  in 
Bonn  and  Frankfurt. 

Martin  said  that  earlier  this  year  the 
Financial  Times  was  given  a  “compre¬ 
hensive  overhaul  that  included  a 
broader  scope  ot  page-one  world  news 
briefs  and  a  table  of  leading  financial 
indicators,  which  are  now  regionalized 
according  to  print  sites.  There  also  are 
specialized  international  news  pages 
headed  Management,  Business  and  the 
Environment,  Technology  and  The 
Arts. 

Founded  in  1888,  the  Financial 
Times  is  owned  by  Pearson  PLC,  the 
British  company  whose  interests  in¬ 
clude  the  Economist,  Thames  TV,  Pen¬ 
guin  Books,  and  Westminster  Press,  a 
group  of  U.K.  regional  newspapers. 


NPPA  offers  guide 
for  covering  crisis 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  is  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  with  the  publication  of  a 
comprehensive  guide  for  covering 
calamitous  events. 

The  90-page  “National  Media  Guide 
For  Emergency  &  Disaster  Incidents” 
covers  such  topics  as  media  identifica¬ 
tion,  barrier  tape  guidelines,  command 
post/media  information  centers,  media 
and  the  military,  private  property  con¬ 
siderations,  bomb  squad  efforts,  media 
access  photo  sites,  hostage  situations, 
hazardous  materials  incidents,  and  rail, 
truck  and  air  disasters. 

The  book’s  authors,  photographers 
Bob  Riha  Jr.  and  David  Handschuh, 
stress  that  it  also  was  written  for  re¬ 
porters,  editors,  police  and  fire  officers 
and  other  public  safety  representatives. 

Riha  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  is  a  free¬ 
lance/contract  photographer  for  USA 
Today  and  a  past  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Photographers  Association. 

Handschuh  has  been  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  New  York  Daily  News 
since  1987,  is  a  director  of  NPPA’s  Re¬ 
gion  2  and  the  founding  president  of 
the  organization’s  New  York  City  chap¬ 
ter. 

In  response  to  the  complaints  by  le¬ 
gitimate  reporters  and  photographers  of 
phony  journalists  or  groupies  who  con¬ 
verge  on  disaster  scenes,  the  authors 
point  out  that  NPPA  recommends  that 
public  safety  agencies  not  honor  “mail¬ 
order”  press  cards  and  that  the  agencies 
standardize  criteria  for  issuing  media 
identification. 

Regarding  barrier  tapes,  they  write: 
“Regardless  if  it  is  yellow,  red,  blue  or 
international  orange;  whether  it  says 
Police  Line,  Do  Not  Cross,  Caution  or 
just  Keep  Out,  barrier  tape  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  incident  isolation, 
scene  containment  and  control. 

“Before  a  media  representative 
crosses  a  delineated  perimeter,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  journalist  secure  per¬ 
mission  to  pass.” 

journalists  are  further  advised  to 
show  their  identification  to  the  nearest 
official  and  to  ask  to  speak  to  the  near¬ 
est  media  liaison  person. 

Private  property,  according  to  the 
book,  is  off  limits  to  tbe  media  unless 
consent  is  obtained  from  the  owner. 

The  National  Media  Guide  is  avail¬ 
able  at  $12  per  copy  from  NPPA  head¬ 
quarters  in  Durham,  N.C. 
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Advertising/Promotion 


CWO&O  in  pact 
with  Southam 
marketing  unit 

American  ad  rep  firm  will  sell  on  behalf 
of  the  Canadian  chain’s  1 7  daily  newspapers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA 
&  Ormsbee  (CWO&tO)  has  assumed 
U.S.  advertising  sales  responsibilities 
for  Aditus,  the  corporate  marketing 
and  sales  arm  of  Southam  Inc. 

Aditus  formed  in  1993,  represents  all 
of  Southam’s  17  daily  newspapers  in 
Canada.  Collectively,  Southam-owned 
newspapers  have  a  total  circulation  of 
approximately  1.3  million,  representing 
about  25%  of  the  Canadian  newspaper 
market. 

Executives  from  Aditus  and 
CWO&O  believe  that  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA),  Canada  has  be¬ 
come  an  enticing,  viable  marketplace 
for  U.S.-based  businesses  and  products. 


Before  NAFTA,  the  high  tax  liabili¬ 
ties  made  doing  business  in  Canada 
“almost  prohibitive”  said  Jim  Miller,  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  for  Aditus.  Since  the 
agreement  passed.  Miller  has  seen  a 
“flood  of  interest”  from  U.S. -based 
companies. 

“We’re  telling  advertisers  that  if 
you’re  selling  products  in  Canada  — 
even  if  you  don’t  have  operations  here 
—  you  still  need  to  advertise  here,” 
Miller  said. 

Working  with  Aditus  “will  complete 


our  Canadian  strategy,”  said  Mike 
Veitch,  president  of  CWO&O.  “It’s 
clear  to  us  that  marketing  in  the 
Northeast  is  headed  that  way.” 

CWO&O  will  not  only  pitch  U.S. 
advertisers  on  the  value  of  Canadian 
consumers,  but  on  the  country  itself. 
Veitch  said  the  planned  “consultancy” 
sales  pitch  may  include  encouraging 
U.S.-based  companies  to  open  Canadi¬ 
an  operations. 

“Selling  in  a  consultancy,  strategic 
long-term  way  is  tbe  best  of  the  way 
that  selling  used  to  he  and  the  way 
that  newspapers  will  be  sold  ten  years 
in  the  future,”  Veitch  said. 

That  vision  fits  well  with  Aditus’ 
corporate  strategy.  Miller  agreed. 

“We’re  looking  at  the  total  media 
landscape,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  call  our¬ 


selves  newspaper  salespeople,  we  call 
ourselves  consultants.  You  need  to  be  a 
media  expert  and  you  have  to  help 
clients  get  better  value  for  their  spend¬ 
ing.” 

Because  Aditus  has  such  a  large 
share  of  the  Canadian  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket,  Veitch  said  that  CWO&O  will 
make  sales  presentations  which  stress 
the  power  of  newspapers  over  other 
media. 

“We  will  be  selling  the  benefits  of 
newspapers  in  general,”  Veitch  said. 


“But  it’s  important  to  sell  the  attributes 
of  print  over  electronic  and  mail.” 

Some  of  the  largest  newspapers  in 
the  Southam  chain  include:  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  Calgary  Herald,  Edmonton 
Journal,  Ottawa  Citizen,  and  the 
Gazette  in  Montreal. 

Aditus  and  CWO&O  also  are  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibility  of  a  U.S./Cana¬ 
dian  buy  that  would  include  all  of 
CWO&O’s  U.S.  newspapers,  as  well  as 
Aditus’  papers  in  Canada.  Currently, 
CWO&O  reps  for  35  U.S.  newspapers. 

A  primary  task  for  CWO&O  will  be 
to  manage  Aditus’  existing  U.S.-based 
business,  Veitch  said.  And  while  Cana¬ 
dian  and  U.S.  newspapers  share  some 
of  the  same  advertisers,  national  tetail 
and  entertainment  categories  will  re¬ 
ceive  special  attention. 

Miller  wants  to  win  more  ad  dollars 
from  retailers,  such  as  Circuit  City,  and 
other  computer  stores.  He  expects  in¬ 
creases  in  the  travel  category,  from  air¬ 
lines,  cruise  ships,  tours,  and  rental 
cars.  Sports  retailers  are  also  high  on 
his  wish  list. 

Tribune  Co.  in 
deal  with  PAS 

THE  TRIBUNE  CO.  and  Publicitas 
Advertising  Services  Inc.  (PAS)  have 
established  an  electronic  payment  link¬ 
up  for  some  Tribune-owned  newspapers. 

Using  electronic  data  interchange 
and  electronic  mail,  PAS  and  Tribune 
will  have  the  ability  to  communicate  via 
the  PC-based  system  for  ad  insertion 
and  payment. 

The  Tribune  newspapers  that  will 
participate  are  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Or- 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  and  Ft.  Laud¬ 
erdale  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel. 

React  launches 
literacy  promotion 

REACT,  THE  NEW  interactive  maga¬ 
zine  for  young  people,  is  launching  a 
literacy  promotion. 

React  has  donated  $12,700  in  the 
name  of  1,270  media  decision  makers  — 
$10  per  person  —  to  Literacy  Volun¬ 
teers  of  America  Inc.  The  media  execu¬ 
tives  were  notified  of  the  donations  via 
a  direct  mail  piece. 


CWO&O  will  not  only  pitch  U.S.  advertisers  on 
the  value  of  Canadian  consumers,  but  on  the 
country  itself. 
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Now  Have  One  Lees  EKcuse 
Not  To  Use  Newsiiapers 


For  years,  national  advertisers  have  com¬ 
plained  that  mounting  a  national  campaign 
in  newspapers  is  slow,  inefficient  and 
frustrating.  Available  planning  and  place¬ 
ment  services  are  incomplete  and  expen¬ 
sive  for  newspapers  and  advertisers  alike. 

No  more!  American  Newspaper  Network 
is  changing  how  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  planned  and  placed. 

On  a  single  floppy  disk. 

ANN’S  planning 
system  combines  ^ 
powerful  planning  % 
software  with  an  M 

up-to-date  database 
of  rates  for  America’s 
1 ,500  daily  newspapers. 

Now,  for  the  first  time, 
media  planners  can 
construct  elaborate  plans 
and  execute  complex  “what-if” 
scenarios  quickly  and  easily  right  at 
their  desks! 

Another  click  of  the  mouse  sends  the 
order  to  ANN.  ANN’s  premiere 
placement  and  payment  service  takes  over 
from  here,  getting  art  and  orders  to  all 
papers  on  the  plan,  expediting  the  place¬ 
ment  verification  process  and  payment. 


ANN’s  state-of-the-art  one-order  one-bill 
system  has  been  proven  through  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  orders  for  Fortune  500 
advertisers  using  college  newspapers. 

For  advertisers,  ANN  provides  its  power¬ 
ful  planning  software,  maintains  a  complete 
database  of  rates,  eliminates  expensive  ad 
reproduction,  streamlines  placement 

\and  simplifies  bllling...obso/ute/y  free  of 
charge. 


For  newspapers,  ANN  provides 
substantial  savings— up  to  85% 
i  compared  to  Publicitas,  the  NAA 
k  official  supplier. 


Finally,  national  advertisers 
have  one  less  obstacle  to 
using  newspapers.  ANN 
delivers  a  new  found  convenience, 
flexibility  and  economy  to  advertisers  and 
substantial  savings  for  newspapers. 

For  more  information,  call 
Kingsley  Anthony  at  1-800-473-6474  or 
Steve  Cissell  at  I  -800-697- 1221. 


Planning,  Placement  &  Payment  System 

^  media  services  division  of  American  Pa 
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Top  25  Daily  Newspapers 

Ad  Inches  in 

Selected  National  Categories* 

June  1995  - 

Full  Run  ROP,  e 

xcluding  preprints 

Auto  Dealer 

Factory 

Computers  A 

Credit 

Food! 

Hotels  A 

Motion 

Travel  A 

Utilitios  A 

NEWSPAPER 

TOTAL 

Airlines 

Associations 

Automotive 

Banks 

Software 

Cards 

Household 

Resorts  Insurance 

Investments 

Pictures 

Tourism 

Comms 

1.  Ncit  York 'nmcs 

192.190 

19.050 

6,165 

8,232 

26.722 

5,277 

2,160 

1.119 

5.151 

3,237 

8,231 

73,442 

5.654 

27,750 

2.  Los  Aaitclcs  Hines 

232.994 

12.745 

20.257 

29,845 

16,978 

3.188 

1.899 

2.309 

5,782 

3,456 

2.815 

105.472 

3,793 

24,455 

3.  Vashingtofl  Post 

119.445 

9,095 

10.428 

17,713 

21.424 

3.130 

1,320 

944 

3.290 

2,572 

2.823 

23.025 

3.040 

20.641 

4.  Ncm-  York  Dail)  Nns 

77.136 

5.711 

681 

3.900 

12.173 

39 

588 

877 

1.851 

3,645 

29.035 

1.120 

17.516 

5.  Nr»sd»j 

87.877 

6,353 

3.254 

6.150 

29.582 

112 

880 

792 

2.%7 

24,079 

2.026 

11.682 

6.  Chicaito  lYibuiie 

133,706 

13.321 

17,439 

22.509 

16,688 

2,768 

1.575 

2,695 

3.148 

2.958 

1.736 

22,758 

3.571 

22.540 

7.  Detroit  Free  Press 

55,633 

2,313 

7,254 

5,221 

7,200 

1,783 

250 

1,140 

478 

170 

968 

16.035 

765 

12,056 

8.  CfakaKO  Sun-lines 

79,499 

8.415 

2,717 

14,834 

12,810 

2.267 

1,776 

2,010 

487 

20,889 

2,199 

11.095 

9.  Son  Francisco  Chronicle 

99.621 

9.105 

2,906 

8.860 

13,283 

1.917 

1.773 

1,402 

4,735 

3,801 

2,245 

28,125 

2,459 

19.010 

10.  Boston  Globe 

132.205 

10,814 

4,391 

13,945 

17.769 

4,206 

1,593 

1,346 

13,313 

4,967 

6.012 

25.183 

3,135 

25.531 

11.  Dallas  Morning  Neas 

95.015 

6,046 

6.553 

10.638 

12,927 

1,808 

1,671 

956 

4.819 

2.651 

2,207 

20,497 

2.565 

21,677 

12.  Philadelphia  loqnirer 

93,034 

4.562 

3.930 

12.038 

28,971 

1.260 

284 

652 

3,040 

2,118 

1.515 

22.049 

1,735 

10.880 

13.  Nemarfc  StnsLedger 

113.595 

9,138 

5,718 

12,007 

35,948 

87 

750 

2,157 

4,148 

1.493 

16.426 

2,205 

23.518 

14.  Houston  Chronicle 

84,568 

5.484 

2.915 

13.204 

11,122 

2.645 

258 

717 

1,398 

711 

1,913 

20.301 

930 

22,970 

15.  Minneapolis  Star 

Tribune 

65.930 

2.983 

4,574 

10,375 

9,331 

349 

1,136 

3.534 

1,110 

3,396 

20,569 

316 

8.257 

lb.  Nea'  York  Post 

68.651 

2.796 

1.252 

4.308 

4.660 

205 

40 

3,102 

1.690 

58 

20.409 

17.194 

12.937 

17.  Cloelaiid  Plain  Dealer 

56.034 

3,507 

4.883 

3,912 

14.980 

186 

95 

1.428 

1,030 

3.142 

543 

13,098 

756 

8.474 

18.  Miami  Herald 

79.339 

4,029 

6.644 

12,727 

11.809 

699 

334 

591 

1,638 

1.712 

1,302 

17,807 

5.033 

15,014 

19.  San  Diego  Union- 

Tribune 

108.857 

3.376 

13,511 

10,348 

11.639 

996 

1.187 

1.466 

3,024 

5.911 

2,249 

20.858 

3,548 

30,744 

20.  Phoenix  Arizona 

Republic 

63,448 

4.725 

5.983 

8,264 

9.182 

479 

1.177 

577 

2,704 

4.770 

881 

13.977 

1.395 

9.334 

21.  Detroit  Neas 

53.952 

2.138 

7.133 

5,386 

7.175 

1,533 

79 

1.032 

415 

1,007 

15.572 

696 

11.786 

22.  Orange  Count)  Register 

127.962 

8.353 

17.229 

24,128 

13,161 

978 

1.251 

2.829 

6,052 

950 

21,356 

1.627 

30.048 

23-  Den>-er  Rocky 

Mountain  Neas 

94,091 

2,079 

14.091 

20.502 

15,287 

230 

118 

2.002 

7.744 

1,986 

1.149 

15,127 

2.828 

10,948 

24.  Baltimore  Sun 

59.018 

4,825 

3,050 

6.221 

12.081 

553 

125 

2.212 

520 

1,189 

1.478 

12,710 

586 

12.468 

25.  Portland  Oregonian 

68.430 

5,226 

10.314 

14.375 

7,822 

567 

167 

2.146 

1.957 

803 

1,558 

12,863 

1.910 

8.722 

Top  25  Sunday  Newspapers 

Ad  Inches  in 

Selected  National  Categories* 

June  1995  - 

Full  Run  ROP,  excluding  preprints 

Auto  Dealer 

Factory 

Computers  & 

CradH 

Food  A 

Hotels  A 

Motion 

Travel  A 

Utilities  A 

NEWSPAPER 

TOTAL 

Airlines 

Association 

Automotive 

Banks 

Software 

Cards 

Household 

Resorts 

nsurance 

Investments 

Pictures 

Tourism 

Comms 

1.  Nea’  York  Times 

183.483 

12,714 

10,495 

19,155 

7.753 

514 

2.547 

1,169 

28.847 

2,352 

9,450 

32.081 

47.562 

8.844 

2.  Los  Al^(elcs  Times 

119.619 

8,875 

3.502 

10,398 

5,850 

267 

621 

1,143 

27.640 

68 

1,029 

28.835 

22.986 

8.405 

3.  Washington  Post 

51.442 

3,300 

520 

2,028 

8.287 

536 

359 

164 

8.023 

671 

2.377 

7,985 

14.509 

2.683 

4.  Detroit  ISeas  A  Free 

Press 

58.297 

2,084 

15.345 

5,126 

6.594 

433 

152 

2.830 

131 

334 

5.693 

14.483 

5.092 

5.  Chia^to  Tribune 

91.762 

6,773 

8,202 

11,292 

2.686 

1,757 

475 

359 

13.099 

781 

1.558 

6.445 

24,793 

13.542 

6.  Nea  York  Daily  Neas 

38.318 

707 

168 

666 

1,329 

84 

70 

57 

9,239 

357 

15 

9.032 

10.550 

6.044 

7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

67.715 

3.348 

1.940 

5,778 

11,093 

769 

738 

9,667 

1,459 

930 

7.320 

18.833 

5,840 

8.  Boston  Globe 

105,425 

4,394 

3,434 

10,300 

17.461 

947 

356 

371 

18,149 

1.165 

1.806 

7.809 

30.573 

8.660 

9-  Dallas  Morning  Neas 

64.719 

4.731 

1.517 

1,909 

12,703 

565 

3 

90 

7,536 

787 

971 

6.423 

18.530 

8.954 

10.  Neasda) 

41,568 

3.264 

1,386 

2.251 

3,034 

35 

63 

9,056 

210 

137 

6.468 

13.001 

2.663 

11.  Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitution 

69.096 

4,612 

5,859 

6,457 

6,088 

1,719 

25 

6.442 

1,102 

546 

6.166 

22,851 

7,229 

12.  Minneapolis  Star 

Tribune 

43,197 

1.024 

1.828 

3,488 

4,551 

394 

378 

256 

5.805 

559 

728 

5,738 

14.144 

4,304 

13.  Neaark  Star-Ledger 

79.129 

3,688 

1,481 

5.010 

21,776 

97 

85 

55 

14,757 

1,173 

1,717 

4.142 

24.014 

1,134 

14.  San  Francisco 

Chronkle/Examiner 

67.773 

6.078 

1.670 

3,606 

3.053 

573 

480 

486 

18,900 

70 

888 

7.887 

18.376 

5.706 

15.  Houston  Chronicle 

52,065 

4,017 

523 

1.662 

10,781 

841 

42 

50 

5.324 

785 

931 

5.079 

15.484 

6.546 

16.  Phoenix  Arizona 

RepuMk 

51,352 

3.507 

1,679 

2,009 

5.727 

313 

72 

11.846 

5,805 

775 

3.826 

11.380 

4.413 

17.  SL  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

36,540 

2,444 

2,779 

3,417 

3,796 

443 

208 

2.391 

1.060 

670 

4,251 

10,198 

4.883 

18.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

40,612 

2,795 

794 

1.245 

4,929 

648 

120 

2,928 

878 

853 

3,726 

15.012 

6.684 

19.  Seatde  Hmea/Post- 

Intelligencer 

43.972 

4.002 

761 

982 

2,617 

1,130 

209 

3,944 

649 

856 

5,777 

18.797 

4.248 

20.  Miami  Herald 

46.434 

2,577 

2.097 

3.979 

4.413 

12 

4 

6,994 

741 

833 

5,654 

17.168 

1.962 

21.  Chicago  Sun-Tunes 

30.683 

2,643 

2,408 

1,707 

1,522 

1,233 

558 

22 

7,227 

7.053 

6.310 

22.  Milwaukee  Journal 

46,650 

2.654 

2,847 

5.600 

7,699 

487 

407 

5,011 

364 

2,625 

2.516 

10.428 

6.012 

23.  Baltimore  Son 

34,868 

3,908 

1,110 

1.742 

7,069 

57 

107 

4,174 

199 

1.170 

3.903 

9.%7 

1.462 

24.  Saa  Diego 

Unioo-Tribune 

44,396 

3,752 

2.000 

2.434 

5.028 

131 

65 

8,180 

210 

711 

6.035 

9.380 

6.470 

25.  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

25.304 

574 

1,299 

3.014 

3.085 

292 

392 

1,359 

763 

347 

2.440 

8.229 

3.510 

^Newspapers  are  listed  by  circulation  based  on 

Audit  Bureau  FAS-FAX  report  for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1994. 

1  Ad  data  provided  by  Competitive  Media  Reporting. 
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Top  25  Daily  Newspapers 

Ad  Inches 

in 

Selected  Retail  Categories* 

June  1995 

'  Full  Run  ROP,  excluding  preprints 

Apparel  ft 

Auto  Supply/ 

Books  ft 

Building 

Computer 

Consumer 

Oepertnwnt 

Discount 

Drug 

Food 

Fumitinoft 

Jewoky 

Office  Supply 

NEWSPAPER 

TOTAL  Accassorits 

Repair 

Stationory 

Matarials 

Stores 

Electronics 

Stores 

Stores 

Stores 

Stores 

Accossorios 

Stores 

Stores 

Toys 

1.  York  Hines 

188.928 

25.695 

21 

5.916 

986 

21.173 

19.158 

59.318 

342 

32 

1.244 

38.374 

9.127 

2.774 

4,768 

2.  Los  .AnReles  Times 

435.671 

11,039 

19,527 

1,469 

3.858 

10.854 

75.284 

181.571 

6.835 

1.548 

52,707 

31.257 

2.632 

8.159 

28,931 

3.  Washington  Post 

350.877 

17.664 

5.347 

2.157 

13.662 

17,597 

22.861 

122.383 

7,613 

4.038 

47,805 

72,019 

3,938 

5.950 

7.843 

4.  !Ven  Y'ork  Dally  Ken's 

1E5.209 

10.292 

8.802 

16 

6,764 

46.376 

40.774 

2,170 

157 

10.353 

31.721 

1.584 

1.779 

4.421 

5.  Nen^da) 

172,459 

5.527 

4.269 

287 

4,545 

3.531 

52.389 

59.586 

4.647 

742 

6.558 

23.004 

287 

2,552 

4.535 

6.  Chia^  Tribune 

220.747 

19,392 

3.138 

987 

8.438 

3.866 

24.401 

78.555 

6.016 

7,524 

6,442 

39.950 

3.904 

7,303 

10.831 

7.  Detroit  Free  Press 

174,231 

8.087 

6,704 

1.762 

15,830 

1.875 

33.670 

47.710 

3.583 

575 

19.351 

21,040 

925 

5.671 

7.448 

8.  Cbia^to  Sun-Times 

117.563 

11.700 

5.031 

1,704 

10.209 

176 

10.561 

42.993 

6.698 

1.799 

2.834 

16.657 

875 

2.131 

4.195 

9-  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

178.535 

4.910 

2.061 

2.350 

1.947 

1.971 

25,656 

92.670 

7.629 

37 

2,254 

20.429 

1.494 

3.589 

11.538 

10.  Boston  Globe 

222,077 

13.932 

2.171 

3,496 

8,661 

8,423 

19.892 

90.088 

24,742 

4.016 

3.572 

28.285 

4,038 

2.906 

7.855 

11.  Dallas  Morning  Ken's 

389.961 

28.987 

5.976 

3.511 

13.353 

10.343 

27.231 

137.697 

10.487 

198 

37.894 

80,052 

4,333 

9,763 

20,136 

12.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

222.370 

12.732 

2.198 

185 

11.560 

3.774 

21.652 

102.862 

2.937 

4.852 

10.405 

39.810 

953 

2.465 

5,985 

13.  Newark  Star-Ledger 

278.001 

22.867 

5.251 

1.449 

13,527 

3.949 

72,366 

60.843 

9.632 

3.562 

9.340 

62.395 

2.971 

2,390 

7.459 

14.  Houston  Chronicle 

333,523 

23,549 

8,250 

2.212 

13.183 

7.965 

13,836 

132.880 

4.494 

794 

22.169 

77,828 

3.962 

5.189 

17,212 

13.  Minneapolis  Star 

Tribune 

164.064 

8.308 

3,107 

1.960 

16.014 

5,366 

17.032 

45.817 

9.617 

2,653 

2,383 

35.442 

1.457 

5,227 

9.681 

16.  New  York  Post 

63.336 

5.646 

1.282 

48 

1,005 

6.886 

30.686 

476 

154 

69 

11.249 

862 

2.414 

2.559 

17.  Cle\elaiid  Plain  Dealer 

195.807 

7.946 

3,562 

153 

12,685 

378 

16,240 

61.302 

6.756 

4.195 

48.242 

28,697 

725 

1.791 

3.135 

18.  Miami  Herald 

187,112 

4.900 

4.299 

1,308 

6.112 

5.025 

38.345 

67.500 

3.337 

2,906 

2.780 

36.626 

1.529 

7,604 

4.841 

19.  San  Diego  Inion- 

Tribune 

338.191 

7.901 

12,778 

3,497 

11.283 

13.352 

57.675 

105.100 

3.330 

1.291 

39.765 

41.687 

4.122 

5,549 

30.861 

20.  Phoenix  Arizona 

Republic 

271.020 

7.907 

4.634 

1.073 

8.863 

4,792 

22.601 

95.643 

5.543 

1.460 

18.144 

84.456 

1.821 

2.946 

11.137 

21.  Detroit  News 

162.002 

7.169 

6.537 

1.757 

16.106 

2.214 

32.401 

38.629 

3.266 

600 

20.978 

18,374 

1.046 

5,847 

7.078 

22.  Orange  Count)  Register 

443.975 

11.539 

33.587 

2,753 

10.571 

10.083 

59.168 

104.365 

6.189 

2.344 

67.245 

78.655 

6,135 

8.888 

42.453 

23-  Denver  Rocky 

Mountain  News 

280.820 

12.294 

14,142 

1.340 

21.339 

3.805 

43.987 

68.107 

6.084 

1.901 

9.046 

75.307 

2.203 

5.891 

15.374 

24.  Baltimore  Sun 

212.805 

4.341 

1.685 

517 

8.953 

3.993 

37,218 

58.955 

11.976 

2.669 

57.049 

16.591 

716 

4.403 

3,739 

23.  Portland  Oregonian 

236.912 

4.299 

8.226 

1,042 

12.101 

4,367 

33.286 

72.872 

14.864 

705 

4.987 

64.536 

1,439 

5,629 

8.559 

Top  25  Sunday  Newspapers 

Ad  Inches 

in 

Selected  Retail  Categories* 

June  1995 

'  Full  Run  ROP,  excluding  preprints 

Apparel  ft 

Auto  Supply^ 

Books  ft 

Buildii^ 

Computer 

Consumer 

Department 

Discount 

Drug 

Food 

Fumituroft 

Jewelry 

Office  Supply 

Sports  ft 

NEWSPAPER 

TOTAL 

Accessories 

Repair 

Stationary 

Materials  Stores 

Electronics 

Stores 

Stores 

Stores 

Stores 

Accessories 

Stores 

Stores 

Toys 

1.  New  York  Tunes 

109.091 

20,262 

718 

74 

3.748 

9,293 

45.104 

516 

307 

19.609 

6.624 

1,166 

1.670 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

104,544 

7.341 

9.188 

3,031 

253 

867 

10.286 

43.450 

1,814 

2.526 

7,764 

7.638 

1,260 

2,714 

6.412 

3.  Washington  Post 

98,227 

4.971 

12.197 

2,037 

2.565 

654 

3.829 

26,725 

4.141 

422 

23,447 

13.384 

1.020 

1.379 

1,456 

4.  Detroit  News  &  Free 

Press 

52.823 

2,691 

7,704 

473 

4.252 

448 

5.801 

11.031 

2.927 

3,433 

10.648 

239 

1.241 

1,935 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

97.102 

7,821 

5.423 

4,807 

2.808 

2,948 

9.840 

31.547 

5.108 

1.784 

346 

17,927 

958 

3.652 

2,133 

6.  New  York  Daily  News 

68.363 

2,342 

2.539 

22 

766 

168 

14,691 

7.984 

1,279 

17,655 

19.800 

204 

913 

7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

148.722 

5.045 

7.671 

81 

2.907 

610 

36.809 

34.089 

2,387 

2.514 

23,537 

29.088 

438 

1.903 

1.643 

8.  Boston  Globe 

106.120 

6.127 

3.465 

209 

4.322 

3.388 

4.385 

34.238 

5,840 

2,472 

289 

31,420 

2.253 

3,759 

3,953 

9.  Dallas  Morning  News 

171.808 

4.035 

8.748 

1,468 

1.908 

3.651 

27,726 

51.846 

4,730 

84 

35.501 

13.971 

1.066 

3,997 

13.077 

10.  Newsday 

42.857 

2,521 

846 

694 

1.594 

172 

4.655 

12.830 

2.604 

1.344 

13,381 

84 

1,407 

725 

11.  Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitution 

99.438 

4.511 

11.238 

152 

580 

1.018 

24,788 

23.935 

10.672 

1.080 

6.297 

8.686 

1,732 

2.600 

2,149 

12.  Minneapolis  Star 

Tribune 

69.294 

1.352 

2.639 

254 

2,510 

848 

5.518 

13.494 

7.986 

372 

20.597 

8,500 

471 

2,279 

2,474 

15.  Newark  Suu^Uditcr 

131,032 

8.178 

5.811 

140 

3.847 

2,495 

12,300 

18.277 

4.873 

2.207 

41,178 

25.688 

1.021 

2.285 

2,732 

14.  San  Francisco 

Chronklc/Examiner 

72,436 

2.872 

909 

2.007 

311 

563 

7.884 

38.039 

2.562 

16 

622 

11,650 

1.031 

1,557 

2.413 

13.  Houston  Chronicle 

123.824 

8.342 

8.140 

1,494 

1,995 

3.914 

1,983 

48.118 

4.698 

603 

8.131 

25.821 

970 

2,609 

7.006 

16.  Phoenix  Arizona 

Republic 

80.775 

1.529 

5.927 

25 

2.752 

4.145 

4.031 

28.564 

4.034 

408 

10,528 

12,364 

1.699 

1.863 

2.906 

17.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

62,863 

718 

5.445 

298 

2,869 

614 

2.742 

23.838 

2.867 

327 

4,571 

14.986 

53 

2.283 

1,252 

18.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

81.157 

1.354 

4,993 

140 

6,709 

423 

24,972 

20.774 

3,246 

1.742 

5.275 

6.965 

216 

2.346 

2,002 

19.  Seattle  Times/Post- 

Intelligencer 

82.643 

1.436 

7.073 

1,816 

793 

5,730 

14,711 

22,974 

4.086 

4,353 

3,901 

9.788 

757 

2.570 

2.655 

20.  Miami  Herald 

61.328 

866 

4.507 

113 

1.286 

445 

8.762 

22.178 

3.862 

383 

873 

14.318 

1.736 

935 

1,074 

21.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

41,542 

3.354 

1.972 

100 

4,956 

12.796 

5,874 

4.337 

306 

138 

7.303 

44 

112 

250 

22.  Milwaukee  Journal 

70.624 

1,302 

3.506 

621 

2,324 

700 

3.089 

17,920 

6.223 

621 

7,793 

21,145 

195 

2.924 

2,261 

23.  Baltimore  Sun 

98.836 

1,380 

12,722 

151 

1,505 

687 

16.806 

16,469 

4,191 

34 

30.800 

11,782 

475 

869 

965 

24.  San  Diego 

tnion-Tribunc 

92,571 

927 

5.417 

938 

2,377 

599 

22.931 

28.983 

3,102 

843 

7,317 

6,236 

1.323 

1.198 

10.380 

23.  Pittsburj^  Post-Gazette 

44.312 

2,732 

3.736 

45 

1.668 

360 

1.370 

18.380 

2.910 

2.178 

484 

6,224 

432 

2.055 

1.738 

1  ^Newspapers  are  listed  by  circulation  based 

on  Audit  Bureau  FAS-FAX  report  for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30t  1994. 

Ad  data  provided  by  Competitive  Media  Reporting. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


About  Awards 


Inland  Press  Association  Awards.  The  Herald  & 
Revieiu  of  Decatur,  Ill.,  and  Asbury  Park  Press  in  Neptune, 
N.J.,  each  garnered  two  first-place  awards  in  the  Inland 
Press  Association/Newspaper  Special  Sections  Network 
Special  Sections  Contest. 

Other  multiple  winners  were  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern  and 
NewS'Democrat,  Belleville,  Wash. 

Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Awards.  The 

Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  has  presented 
Peter  G.  Stone,  vice  president  of  human  resources  at  Ot- 
taway  Newspapers  of  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  with  its  Cata¬ 
lyst  Award,  recognizing  human  resources  leadership  in  the 
industry. 

NPRA  recognized  John  D.  Blodger,  retired  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  employee  relations  with  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  with  its  first  diversity  award,  which  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

Florida  Recycling  Award.  The  Florida  Sunshine  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Solid  Waste  Association  of  North  America  has 
given  a  gold  award  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  recycling  efforts. 

Fourth  Estate  Award.  Washington  Post  sports  columnist 
Shirley  Povich  is  the  recipient  of  the  National  Press  Club’s 
1995  Fourth  Estate  Award  for  lifetime  achievement  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

According  to  the  NPC,  Povich,  now  90,  became  the  na¬ 
tion’s  youngest  sports  editor  before  beginning  his  columns  in 
1933  that  still  run  in  the  Post  today  —  he  has  written  500 
columns  since  retiring  in  1974. 

Media  Criticism  Award.  The  Bart  Richards  Award  for 
Media  Criticism,  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State  School  of 
Communications,  has  been  awarded  to  a  book  examining 
news  coverage  of  the  1991  mayoral  race  in  Philadelphia, 
called  “The  Media  and  the  Mayor’s  Race:  The  Failure  of 
Urban  Political  Reporting”  by  Phyllis  Kaniss. 

A  special  citation  was  presented  to  WNYC,  the  public 
radio  station  in  New  York  City,  for  its  weekly  call-in  pro¬ 
gram,  “On  the  Media.” 

Overseas  Press  Club  Awards.  Stories  that  detailed  the 
killing  fields  in  Rwanda  and  the  threat  of  an  AIDS  outbreak 
in  India  won  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America  honors. 

The  organization’s  Hal  Boyle  Award,  recognizing  the 
best  U.S.  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service  coverage  from 
abroad  in  1994,  was  presented  in  April  to  Raymond  Bon¬ 
ner  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  was  praised  for  his  “pow¬ 
erful  portrait”  of  strife  in  Rwanda  and  the  killing  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Tutsis  by  members  of  the  rival  Hutu  tribe.  The 
award  is  named  after  the  late  Associated  Press  writer. 

AP  correspondent  Mark  Fritz,  now  an  AP  national  writer 
based  in  New  York  City,  won  the  1995  Pulitzer  Prize  for  in¬ 
ternational  reporting  for  his  coverage  of  Rwanda. 

Also  cited  by  the  club  were  the  AP,  for  its  reporting  on 
a  ferry  disaster  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  Keith  B.  Richburg  of 
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Stock  8/23/95 

8/16/95 

8/23/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.(NY) 

35.00 

30.50 

23.875 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

5.25 

5.50 

9.25 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  * 

12.00 

11.75 

13.875 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

116.75 

117.50 

79.625 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.875 

27.125 

27.625 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

36.125 

35.125 

31.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.625 

54.50 

49.875 

Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NIX2) 

27.625 

26.00 

14.75 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

27.375 

27.50 

18.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.50 

57.00 

52.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

38.25 

37.75 

34.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.875 

21.75 

26.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

37.125 

35.00 

29.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

42.50 

42.625 

30.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

25.375 

25.25 

24.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  * 

47.75 

47.50 

28.3125 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

33.625 

34.25 

28.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.75 

31.875 

22.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

66.625 

66.125 

52.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

276.00 

273.25 

234.25 

•  Name  changed  from  Enqiiirer/Star  Group:  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend 
payable  1/3/95 

»  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

»»  Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 
Note:  Park  Communications  is  no  longer  public  since  it  was  btiught 
by  Park  Acquisitions  on  May  1 1 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

8/23/95 

8/16/95 

8/23/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.25 

11.875 

13.125 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

22.75 

22.875 

17.916 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.09 

6.37 

6.40 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

21.00 

21.625 

19.25 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

54.25 

50.50 

47.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

13.875 

14.375 

16.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.125 

18.375 

15.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.375 

11.375 

14.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

19.75 

20.75 

24.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stixk  split  —  November  18,  1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


the  Washington  Post,  for  dispatches  from  Africa. 

The  Bob  Considine  Award  for  interpretive  writing  on 
foreign  affairs  was  presented  to  Laurie  Garrett  of  Neies- 
day,  for  her  account  of  how  AIDS  could  destroy  millions 
of  lives  in  India  in  the  next  decade. 

James  Nachtwey  from  Magnum  won  the  Robert  Capa 
Gold  Medal  for  photographic  reporting,  for  coverage  of 
election  violence  in  South  Africa  that  appeared  in  Time 
magazine.  The  John  Faber  Award  for  newspaper  or  wire 
service  photography  went  to  the  Boston  Globe’s  Yunghi 
Kim,  for  photos  taken  in  Rwanda  and  South  Africa. 

Herbert  Block  of  the  Washington  Post  took  the  car¬ 
tooning  prize.  Bloomberg  Business  News  was  honored  for 
business  reporting.  —  AP 
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^  International 

Year  Book 


The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


ESSENTIAL  DATA  FOR  EVERYONE  WORKING  IN  OR  ON  CD-ROM.  TOO! 
WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  ^  , 


Find  The  information  You  Want  Instantly  -  With  a  CD-ROM  drive 


EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH  CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS  linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have  access  to  Year  Book  information 


•  Section  I— U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II— U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  111— Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV— Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find  the  people 
you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names,  titles,  areas  of 
responsibility,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers. 

•  Section  V— News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI— Newspaper  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 

•  Section  Vll-Other  Organizations  and  Industry  Services 
Names,  titles,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers,  membership 

directories,  journalism  schools  and  faculty,  newspaper  representatives, 
foreign  correspondents,  brokers  and  appraisers... and  more. 


instantly.  A  fully  indexed,  searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out 
Year  Book  information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast  —  The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display 
capability  of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  lists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data  —  All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in 
a  wide  range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF,  ASCII,  etc. 
Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings  —  The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased 
with  listing  capabilities,too.  customize  mailing  lists  for  each  of  your 
communications  projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections  —  The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year 
Book  data  for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspsqjers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s  Where 
sections.. .names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of  responsibility,  plus 
other  critical  information^^^ut  newsptq)ers,  newsptq)er  suppliers  and 
service  companies. 


New!  Part  2“Who’s  Where 


A  listing  of  general  interest  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  title,  newspaper  and  phone  number  is 
now  a  separate  book.  Keep  it  handy  as  a  phone  directory. 


More  than 
250,000 
Newspaper 
Facts! 


Order  Now 


For  answers  to  technical  questions 
about  the  CD-ROM, 
caU  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  444. 


Mail  your  order  and  payment  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book, 
11  West  19th  Street,  New  York, 


Pricing*  J 


•  One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  book 

•  Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more: 

$92  per  book 


NY  10011-4234.  Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  333.  Payments  must  accompany  all 
orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and  Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply 
proper  street  address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to 
P.O.  boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


_  •  International  orders 

Network  versions  are  (outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  book, 
available.  Please  call 

(212)  675-4380  *  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities 

ext.  333  for  pricing.  (with  book) :  $495 

•CD-ROM  widi  listing  capabilities 


(with  book):  $895 


Look  for  the  convenient  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 


News  Tech _ 

Top  20  problems 
in  production 

Technical  consultant  explains  causes  and  cures 
of  the  most  common  offset  pressroom  headaches 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

AMONG  THE  CUSTOMARY  Nexpo 
seminars  and  workshops  covering  new 
technologies,  productivity  and  other 
workplace  matters,  this  year’s  program 
included  sessions  on  nuts-and-bolts  is¬ 
sues  of  printing. 

Directing  his  remarks  primarily  to 
offset  shops,  Raymond  J.  Prince  man¬ 
aged  to  compress  an  explanation  of  the 
top  20  production  problems  into  an 
under-three-hour  presentation.  Below 
are  descriptions,  causes,  cures  and  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  related  by  Prince, 
who  is  senior  technical  consultant  at 
the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion,  Pittsburgh. 


slop  in  the  press,  and  it  will  buy  you 
some  time.” 

Warning  that  gears  should  not  be 
permitted  to  top  out  or  bottom  out,  he 
recommended  that  a  mechanic  be 
brought  in  to  check  the  press. 

“It  doesn’t  take  that  long  —  six 
months  to  a  year”  —  for  gear  streaks  to 
show  as  a  result  of  improper  packing 
and  wrong-diameter  cylinders,  said 
Prince. 

False  gear  streaking  can  result  when 
the  pad  used  with  some  blanket  wash¬ 
es  is  set  too  tight  and  when  contact- 
type  washers  using  aggressive  solvents 
are  employed  instead  of  spray  washes. 

He  noted  other  possible  causes  of 
similar  streaks  and  said  Mitsubishi  is 


Among  the  biggest  problems  are  slurring 
and  doubling,  which  Prince  called 
“radically  different”  in  nature. 


Prince  put  gear  streaking  atop  his 
list.  The  horizontal  pattern  shows  up 
on  blankets  and,  on  bearer  presses, 
along  the  edges.  He  said  newspaper 
printers  should  “watch  plate-to-blanket 
pressure  very  carefully”  or  expect  to  see 
wear  on  gears.  He  also  said  studies 
have  shown  bearer  presses  will  run  bet¬ 
ter  and  produce  less  streaking,  given  a 
correct  pressure. 

If  gear  streaking  is  already  a  prob¬ 
lem,  he  advised  buying  a  packing  gauge 
and  insisting  that  the  press  crew  use  it 
daily  and  keep  a  packing  log.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  diameters  of  cylinders  can 
make  a  difference.  Making  the  plate 
cylinder  larger  than  the  blanket  cylin¬ 
der,  said  Prince,  “will  take  out  some 


the  only  press  maker  that  supplies 
“very  valuable”  streak  tapes  that  help 
identify  the  cause. 

Among  the  biggest  problems  are 
slurring  and  doubling,  which  Prince 
called  “radically  different”  in  nature. 
To  distinguish  between  the  two  (and  to 
deal  with  other  print  matters),  he  ad¬ 
vocates  use  of  an  illuminated  20X  mag¬ 
nifier,  not  the  common  8-lOX  glass. 

Slurring  is  the  printing  of  bigger- 
than-desired  dots  characterized  by  a 
“tail”  and  caused  by  a  slipping  blanket. 
Slur  is  fairly  easily  fixed,  said  Prince,  by 
properly  torquing  a  good,  new  blanket 
on  the  cylinder,  torquing  every  cylin¬ 
der  to  the  same  value  and  “never 
mix[ing]  brands  of  blanket  on  a  press.” 


I: 


A  double  is  created  when  a  dot  is 
accompanied  by  a  second,  lighter  dot, 
and  can  be  caused  by  “premature  con¬ 
tact”  with  the  web,  normally  by  web 
weave  and  gripper  problems. 

Both  difficulties  —  the  fringe  and 
extra  dot  —  give  a  greater  apparent 
density  even  though  the  correct  densi¬ 
ty  will  be  recorded  by  a  densitometer. 
The  conditions  will  make  halftones 
look  bad  —  but  often  only  irregularly. 

“Doubling  is  the  worse  problem,  in 
terms  of  color,”  said  Prince,  who  noted 
that  doubling  yields  increased  dot  gain. 

The  third  category  —  gas  and  chem¬ 
ical  ghosting  —  are  rare  in  newspaper 
printing.  More  often  found  in  Europe 
on  certain  coated  papers,  said  Prince, 
chemical  ghosting  occurs  when  un¬ 
dried  ink  on  one  sheet  imparts  a  usual¬ 
ly  yellow  or  brown  image  on  the  sheet 
above. 

Gas  ghosting,  very  rare  on  uncoated 
papers,  results  when  gas  emitted  from 
one  printed  sheet  affects  the  drying  of 
an  adjacent  sheet.  Comparatively  rare 
on  web  presses.  Prince  said  it  shows  up 
when  “a  virtual  sheetfed  ink”  is  used 
on  a  web  press  for  fancy  print  jobs. 

“Ghosts  never  go  away,”  he  said.  “If 
anything,  they  get  worse.”  For  work  on 
web  presses  (if  not  for  newspapers, 
then  for  other,  commercial  jobs),  the 
solution  lies  in  printing  one  side,  then 
turning  over  the  weh  to  print  the  oth¬ 
er  side  much  later. 

“Normally  when  a  press  ghosts,  it’s 
going  to  ghost  on  all  units,”  said  Prince 
of  mechanical  ghosting.  Ink  starvation 
is  manifest  as  poor  inking  in  some  ar¬ 
eas  across  the  web.  Oscillating  form 
rollers  may  cure  this  ghosting.  Suggest¬ 
ing  use  of  rollers  that  oscillate  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  he  said  they  should 
be  the  type  that  can  be  turned  on  and 
off  as  needed  to  avoid  some  additional 
dot  gain. 

Too  much  water  on  the  plate  will 
cause  ghosting.  Besides  the  shiny 
rather  than  dull  plate  image  area  that 
indicates  too  much  water.  Prince  said  a 
good  press  operator  can  hear  a  differ¬ 
ence  when  this  is  causing  ghosting. 

“If  1  don’t  emulsify,  my  mechanical 
ghosting  is  far,  far  less,”  said  Prince, 
who  recommended  an  air  curtain  as  an 
inexpensive  way  to  alleviate  the  prob¬ 
lem.  By  blowing  a  large  volume  of  low- 
pressure  (approx.  3  psi)  air,  it  helps 
evaporate  water  from  the  inker. 
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Too  much  water  running  on  the 
press  can  also  keep  ink  from  drying. 
Rather  than  “tampering”  with  an  ink, 
Prince  said  a  given  paper  stock  needs 
the  right  ink  with  the  right  water  pick¬ 
up  —  40-60%.  He  advised  comparing 
the  center  and  edges  of  rollers  to  find 
areas  that  are  “slimy”  rather  than 
tacky,  indicating  too  much  water. 

Fountain  solution  that  is  too  acidic 
will  also  prevent  drying  on  the  sheet. 
Prince  conceded  that  the  important 
task  of  finding  the  best  fountain  solu¬ 
tion  for  a  given  ink  is  a  difficult  one  — 
with  perhaps  as  many  as  300  U.S.  man¬ 
ufacturers  each  offering  45  kinds  of  so¬ 
lutions.  He  also  cautioned  against  rely¬ 
ing  entirely  on  ink  suppliers’  tests, 
which  employ  distilled  water  that 
probably  does  not  represent  pressroom 
conditions. 

Fountain  solution  conductivity  and 
pressroom  humidity  should  both  be 
checked.  “Watch  what  chemicals  your 
people  put  into  that  ink,”  he  said, 
adding,  “So  many  things  we  add  are 
bad.”  I 

Conductivity  is  a  problem  all  its 
own.  If  it  varies  throughout  a  run,  so 
will  dot  gain  and  other  problems.  Soft 
water  is  ideal,  with  a  conductivity 
range  of  0-200.  “There  are  no  magic 
wands  for  conductivity,”  said  Prince, 
noting  that  it  is  different  for  every  etch 
and  every  manufacturer.  Printers 
should  mix  and  test  different  batches. 

Because  tap  water  conductivity 
varies  from  one  location  to  the  next, 
its  qualities  must  be  known  before  it 
can  be  used.  Likewise,  well  water  is  un¬ 
dependable  and  “it  just  doesn’t  pay,” 
said  Prince.  He  also  rejects  hard  water, 
water  with  conductivity  over  500,  rain¬ 
water,  deionized  water  and  softened 
water,  with  its  load  of  salt. 

Water  processed  through  reverse-os¬ 
mosis  “seems  to  be  the  choice  of  most 
printers,”  said  Prince,  who  noted  its 
zero  conductivity  and  added  chemical 
that  keeps  the  water  stable  without 
hurting  printing. 

Pressrooms  should  establish  a  dump 
point  when  conductivity  gets  too  high 
and  add  etch  if  it  drops  too  low.  Prob¬ 
lems  usually  turn  up  downstream  on  a 
press  or  with  some  special  colors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prince. 

Newspapers  in  locations  that  pro¬ 
hibit  dumping  in  sewers  can  process 
used  solution  through  readily  available 
filters  that  can  “double  the  life”  of  the 
fluid,  though  suppliers  may  deny  it, 
said  Prince.  He  also  recommended  al¬ 
ways  running  inks  cold,  ideally  at  55  °F 


in  the  pan,  and  said  keeping  fountain 
solution  cold  also  helps.  An  on-press 
recirculation  system  keeps  solution 
moving  through  filters,  and  prevents 
growth  of  fungus  and  alga. 

Using  it  all  up  also  can  work.  When 
the  level  gets  low,  run  all  the  solution 
to  a  non-critical  unit. 

GATF’s  expert  counts  more  than  70 
causes  for  dot  gain.  To  deal  with  it, 
pressrooms  should  post  dot  gain  and 
standard  densities  for  each  color  and 
use  a  densitometer  to  measure  equiva¬ 
lent  dot  area. 

Of  all  causes,  however,  the  biggest 
contributor  is  poorly  performing  ink, 
especially  black  ink,  according  to  a 
large  English  study  cited  by  Prince, 
who  said  the  next-biggest  reason  for 
unacceptable  dot  gain  is  changes  to 
brands  of  ink.  “Ink  is  the  number-one 
variable,”  said  Prince,  so  each  shop 
should  stick  to  just  one  supplier  for 
black  and  all  color  inks. 

He  said  printers  should  determine 
the  speed  at  which  the  press  best 


prints,  should  not  try  to  change  ink 
qualities  and  should  check  plate  expo¬ 
sures  and  developing  for  varying  dot 
size.  Generally,  stiffer  inks  yield  less 
dot  gain. 

Running  a  register  guide  as  a  check 
for  poor  four-color  fit  was  suggested. 
“Nine  times  out  of  10,”  said  Prince, 
“your  [on-press]  problem  is  caused  by 
prepress.” 

Often,  the  cause  is  poor  control  by 
entry-level  personnel.  Basic  fit  tests  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that  film  exposes 
in  the  same  place  every  time  in  the 
platemaking  frame. 

Prince  urged  managers  to  ask  staff  to 
reprint  four  contacts  to  see  if  the  dots 
and  type  align  on  both  sets.  Alignment 
should  be  off  by  no  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  dot. 

In  a  good  plate  frame  (which  in¬ 
cludes  the  “exceedingly  important”  tail 
pin),  he  said,  all  points  should  come  up 
in  20  seconds  or  less.  If  comparison 
shows  “dancing  dots,”  pins  should  be 
checked  first. 

A  contact  mat  should  be  used, 
“preferably  one  with  retractable  pins.” 
Short  of  that,  a  less  expensive  option  is 


a  piece  of  Kydex  plastic  that  will  help 
evacuate  air  and  create  good  contact. 

Vacuum  action  should  also  be 
checked,  with  the  pump  cleaned  well 
and  often  by  running  #527  gas  flushing 
solvent  to  clean  a  pump’s  vanes. 
“Smart  printers,”  Prince  contends,  now 
buy  silent  PIAB  pumps,  which  need  no 
cleaning  or  maintenance. 

On  press,  a  register  grid  can  be 
printed  and  analyzed  for  fit,  checking 
for  changes  with  distance  from  the 
lead  edge.  Press  fit  can  be  achieved 
with  proper  plate  and  blanket  packing 
—  up  to  0.004"  before  calling  the  press 
manufacturer  to  help  determine  the 
problem. 

A  temperature  of  70°F  and  relative 
humidity  of  55%  are  ideal  for  film, 
plate  and  paper  stability. 

If  the  frame  and  press  check  out, 
printers  should  look  to  their  ink  and 
paper.  For  paper,  said  Prince,  “the 
lighter  the  weight,  the  higher  the  bulk, 
the  worse  the  fit  is  going  to  be.” 

Referring  to  a  Quebecor  tempera¬ 


ture-maintenance  study’s  positive  re¬ 
sults,  he  predicted  that  “in  five  years 
we  will  have  thermometers  in  the  side- 
frames  and  cylinders  of  the  presses”  to 
keep  a  constant  temperature  through¬ 
out  the  press  and  the  duration  of  print 
runs  to  eliminate  fan-out  and  stabilize 
paper  characteristics. 

Satisfactory  ink  trapping  ordinarily 
requires  a  KCMY  ink  sequence,  but 
printing  black  last  will  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  black,  according  to  Prince.  He 
pointed  out  that  color  separation  is 
based  on  the  cyan,  magenta  and  yellow 
sequence  —  the  black  may  appear  at 
any  point,  but  subtractive  colors  print¬ 
ed  in  another  order  will  produce  a  dif¬ 
ferent  look. 

After  sequence,  the  most  important 
factor  in  successful  color  printing  is  the 
inks’  tack,  and  a  balance  must  be 
achieved  between  trapping  and  dot 
gain  because  the  best  of  both  charac¬ 
teristics  cannot  be  achieved,  he  said. 

Third  in  importance  is  ink  film 
thickness,  which  should  increase  for 
each  color  in  sequence.  Similarly,  the 
last  factor  to  control,  viscosity,  requires 
ordered  levels  that  should  be  discussed 


“Smart  printers,”  Prince  contends,  now 
buy  silent  PIAB  pumps,  which  need 
no  cleaning  or  maintenance. 
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ATS  closes  gap  in 
front-end  system  with 
Osiris  ad  solution 


News  Tech 


with  the  supplier.  Problems  with  ink 
strength,  Prince  added,  are  less  often  a 
matter  of  weakness  than  of  control. 
With  ink  under  control,  the  printer 
can  proceed  with  density  checks. 

Ink  bonding  to  non- image  areas  of  a 
plate  creates  scumming.  If  ink  easily 
comes  off  on  a  water-moistened  tissue 
lightly  wiped  across  the  non-image 
area,  scumming  is  not  the  problem. 
Adjustments  may  help  where  dampen¬ 
ing  is  inadequate,  but  because  there 
are  so  many  causes,  said  Prince,  “scum¬ 
ming  is  the  second  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  industry  to  fight.”  He  rec¬ 
ommended  3M  Co.’s  literature  on  the 
subject. 

Ink  in  the  fountain  solution  results 
from  chemical  incompatibilities.  It  may 
also  be  caused  by  over-reliance  on 
dampener  to  clean  up  the  ink.  Better 
housekeeping  practices  and  use  of  fil¬ 
ters  keep  out  the  ink. 

Fan-out  can  create  fit  problems  for 
multi-color  newspaper  printing.  The 
expansion  of  the  sheet  along  and 
across  the  web,  increasing  from  one 
print  couple  or  unit  to  the  next  as  it  is 
repeatedly  wetted  and  squeezed,  can 
be  minimized  by  correct  tensioning, 
control  of  cylinder  pressure  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  dampening  and  paper  stock. 

Proper  tension,  said  Prince,  “is  no 
more  than  needed”  to  pull  the  web 
through  the  press.  He  insisted  that 
“running  register  control  is  mandatory 
for  today’s  requirements,”  and  that 
presses  must  have  good  automatic  ten¬ 
sioning  to  control  the  web  and  print 
register. 

Care  also  should  be  taken  to  keep 
excessive  water  from  the  sheet  and  to 
control  blanket-to-blanket  and  bearer 
pressures.  If  the  web  still  fans  out  after 
these  mechanical  functions  are  under 
control,  operators  should  look  to  the 
newsprint,  checking  its  water  pick-up, 
bulk  and  softness. 

“One  of  the  sneaky  things  we  can 
do,”  Prince  later  said,  is  use  bustles  to 
correct  for  fan-out.  A  very  practical 
measure,  it  pulls  in  the  sides  of  the 
sheet  by  very  slightly  lifting  it  at  the 
center.  For  high-quality  commercial 
color  work,  air  from  a  nozzle  supplies 
the  fraction  of  an  inch  of  lift;  for  other 
work,  the  center  of  the  web  is  raised 
while  it  travels  over  a  bustle  wheel. 

When  frequency-modulated/sto¬ 
chastic  screening  was  introduced  just  a 

(See  Problems  on  page  46) 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ADVANCED  TECHNICAL  solutions 
unveiled  the  final  link  in  its  editorial 
and  pagination  system  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  at  Nexpo  95  of  its  Osiris  Ad- 
Visor  classified  advertising  order  entry 
system. 

“We’d  known  that  we  needed  a  clas¬ 
sified  component  to  complete  the 
Osiris  system  solution,”  said  Ray 
Toothaker,  president  of  North  An¬ 
dover,  Mass. -based  ATS. 


Ad-Visor,  which  takes  its  place 
alongside  ATS’s  family  of  Osiris  Editor, 
QuikLayout,  Tracker  and  QuarkXTen- 
sions,  features  a  standard  Windows 
user  interface,  WYSIWYG  display  of 
entry,  graphics  and  text  in  Microsoft 
Word  and  a  spreadsheet-style  interface 
to  a  scheduler  to  allow  what  the  com¬ 
pany  says  is  an  unlimited  number  of 
calculations  of  ad  rate  structures. 

Among  Ad-Visor’s  developers  was 
Bill  Pate,  known  for  his  efforts  in  cre¬ 
ating  the  Intertext  classified  system 
and  the  Whirlwind  Classified  system 
developed  jointly  by  DuPont  and  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

“The  trick  [in  developing  a  classified 
system]  is  to  use  appropriate  system  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  modern  development 
tools,  so  the  system  will  be  supportable 


TOLTECH  SYSTEMS,  THE  Mexico 
City-based  software  developer  and  sys¬ 
tems  integrator,  will  resell  Associated 
Press  photo  products,  including  the 
News  Camera  2000,  PhotoLynx  trans¬ 
mitter  and  Preserver  archive. 

“They  will  enhance  our  selling  efforts 
and  offer  greater  support  for  our  sub¬ 


while  building  on  computing  standards 
such  as  Windows  and  a  modern  SQL 
database,”  Pate  said. 

ATS  also  positioned  itself  in  the  hot 
area  of  archiving  and  “repurposing”  in¬ 
formation  for  additional  revenue  op¬ 
portunities. 

ATS  announced  at  Nexpo  that  it 
had  agreed  to  distribute  the  NewsView 
Solutions  line  of  products  created  by 
Tribune  Publishing  in  Levdston,  Idaho, 
and  marketed  by  Lexis-Nexis. 

ATS’s  Toothaker  hailed  the  News- 


View  products  as  a  “perfect  fit”  in  the 
Osiris  line. 

“Our  clients  are  more  frequently 
asking  that  we  incorporate  functionali¬ 
ty  for  new  media  and  material  repur- 
posement,  which  require  sophisticated 
and  easily  managed  digital  archives. 
We  helped  to  install  NewsView  Solu¬ 
tions  at  an  Osiris  site  and  were  rapidly 
impressed  with  all  the  applications  in 
the  line,”  Toothaker  said. 

The  three  products  in  the  NewsView 
Solutions  line  are  two  archiving  and  li¬ 
brary  systems,  NewsView  for  text  and 
PhotoView  for  images,  plus  NewsView 
Connections,  an  editing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  management  system  to  convert 
text  and  images  for  online  service  and 
the  Internet  while  simultaneously 
preparing  the  files  for  the  library. 


scribers  in  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  said  Marty  Cammarata,  interna¬ 
tional  sales  director  for  AP’s  technolo¬ 
gy  marketing  group. 

Founded  in  1987  to  develop  and  in¬ 
stall  business  management  systems, 
Toltech  became  a  satellite  communica¬ 
tions  specialist  for  media. 


ATS’s  Toothaker  hailed  the  NewsView  products  as 
a  “perfect  fit”  in  the  Osiris  line. 


Toltech  is  AP  dealer  in  Mexico 
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Key  Atex  integration 
job:  merging  new 
owner^s  technology 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

JUST  MONTHS  AFTER  becoming  a 
unit  of  the  Norwegian  software  firm 
Sysdeco  Group  AS  —  its  third  owner 
in  three  years  —  Atex  Publishing  SyS' 
terns  is  using  tools  from  its  new  parent 
to  develop  a  customized  production 
tracking  and  information  management 
system  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

Atex  is  more  than  halfway  into  the 
project  at  the  Globe,  with  the  text 
phase  completed  just  before  the  recent 
Nexpo  exposition,  Atex  software  de¬ 
veloper  Martin  Davies  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  on  the  show  floor. 

The  system  now  allows  the  Globe  to 
track  pages  at  its  600-terminal  metro 
and  has  the  capability,  with  geograph¬ 
ic  information  system  software  from 
Sysdeco,  to  see  and  manage  adminis¬ 


trative  and  geographical  information 
—  an  especially  useful  tool  for  real  es¬ 
tate  advertising,  for  example. 

Atex  —  which  long  ago  accom¬ 
plished  the  wrenching  transition  from 
proprietary  publishing  systems  to  an 
“integrator”  of  standards-based  open 
architecture,  scalable  systems  —  em¬ 
phasizes  that  the  system  which 
emerges  at  the  Globe  is  not  a 
shrinkwrap  product. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  elements  likely 
to  be  common  to  solutions  that  would 
work  at  other  papers.  For  one  thing, 
the  system  allows  operators  to  look  at 
the  whole  paper  or  whole  sections. 

Warnings  alert  operators  to  impend¬ 
ing  deadlines  or  missing  elements. 

A  relational  database  is  employed. 
At  Boston,  Atex  used  the  newspaper’s 
existing  Sybase  database,  but  any  simi¬ 


lar  database  could  be  recompiled  to 
work  in  the  tracking  system,  software 
developer  Davies  said. 

At  Nexpo,  Atex  was  also  demon¬ 
strating  its  Atex/DewarView  editorial 
solution  that  uses  the  DewarView 
workflow  management  tool  for  groups 
to  tie  together  relational  database, 
page  composition,  word  processing  and 
electronic  publishing  functions  such  as 
e-mail. 

Atex  integrates  DewarView  with  the 
Sybase  database  running  on  an  IBM 
RS/6000  configuration  that  includes 
fault  tolerance  and  data  redundancy. 

Also  during  Nexpo,  Atex  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  offer  Edgil  Associate’s 
EdgCapture,  a  payment  automation 
and  electronic  funds  transfer  system,  as 
an  option  for  its  Atex  Enterprise  Ad¬ 
vertising  System.  The  option  allows 


newspapers  to  process  credit  card 
transactions  directly. 

The  PC-based  EdgCapture  is  in¬ 
stalled  at  about  40  U.S.  newspapers. 

Enterprise  uses  a  Sybase  database  on 
the  IBM  RS/6000  server  with  PCs  act¬ 
ing  as  clients  to  integrate  advertising 
functions  ranging  from  ad  order  entry 
to  sales  activity  monitoring. 

Suspended 

A  TOWN  CRIER  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  was  suspended  from  her 
job  after  she  was  involved  in  a  distur¬ 
bance  at  her  husband’s  former  business. 

Emily  Bell,  the  town  crier  since  1992 
wears  a  colonial  costume  as  she  walks 
up  and  down  the  street,  shouting  the 
top  stories  of  each  day’s  Post-Gazette. 


Sysdeco  buys  Dewar 

ATEX  OWNER  SYSDECO  Group  AS 
said  last  Tuesday  it  agreed  to  acquire 
two  more  publishing  systems  suppliers. 
The  Norwegian  software  developer  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  buy  Dewar  Information 
Systems  Corp.,  Downers  Grove,  111., 
and  Denmark’s  Uniware  AS. 

Sysdeco  said  it  will  pay  approximately 
$1.5  million  for  Dewar  over  three  years, 
$420,000  of  it  immediately.  According 
to  Sysdeco,  Dewar  had  a  1994  profit  of 
approximately  $387,500  on  revenues  of 
about  $4-5  million.  The  company  em¬ 
ploys  a  staff  of  24.  Most  of  its  newspaper 
customers  are  in  the  small-to-medium 
circulation  range. 

Atex  and  Dewar  are  two  of  the  oldest 
surviving  U.S.  publishing  systems  devel¬ 
opers,  both  founded  in  the  mid-1970s. 
Chairman  and  CEO  Steuart  Dewar  was 
not  at  his  offices  Tuesday;  president 
Larry  justice  had  no  comment. 

Twenty  years  after  developing  and 
selling  his  DEC  VAX-based  and  later, 
more-sophisticated  Windows-based  ap¬ 
plications,  Dewar  dropped  out  of  direct 
sales  to  focus  on  developing  software, 
leaving  field  work  to  authorized  integra¬ 
tors  —  including  Atex,  which  early  this 
year  was  acquired  by  Sysdeco  and  has 
been  converting  from  software  develop¬ 
ment  to  system  integration. 

Before  its  acquisition,  Atex  built  its 
Enterprise  advertising  system  on  tech¬ 
nology  licensed  from  Finland’s  Sypress 
Oy.  After  Sysdeco  acquired  both  Atex 
and  Sypress,  Atex  abandoned  work  on 
its  new.  Deadline  front-end  system  in 
favor  of  a  DewarView  editorial  product. 
Its  promising  Reflex  production  track¬ 
ing  system  was  dropped  next,  presum¬ 
ably  to  be  replaced  by  Sysdeco  technol¬ 
ogy  —  as  is  the  case  at  the  Boston 
Globe.  Atex  still  markets  such  fully 
home-grown  products  as  its  EdPage/ 
Full-Page  Output  for  pagination. 

With  Dewar  and  Atex  as  parts  of  the 
same  organization,  Sysdeco  strengthens 
its  offerings  to  publishers  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  market.  Sysdeco  will 
relocate  next  year  to  Atex’s  Bedford, 
Mass.,  offices. 

Sysdeco  described  Uniware  as  a  de¬ 
veloper  of  desktop  publishing  systems 
and  databases  that  can  provide  access 
to  the  Danish  market.  It  recorded  a  loss 
last  year  of  $170,500  on  revenues  of 
$2,635  million,  according  to  Sysdeco, 
which  will  buy  the  firm  for  $465,000, 
plus  a  further  payment  based  on  1996 
results.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


At  Boston,  Atex  used  the  newspaper’s  existing 
Sybase  database,  but  any  similar  database  could  be 
recompiled  to  work  in  the  tracking  system, 
software  developer  Davies  said. 
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News  Tech 


Distribution 
center  on  wheels 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 
and  Jim  Rosenberg 

IN  THE  PREDAWN  blackness,  a 
truck  pulls  to  a  halt  at  a  street  corner, 
the  driver  clambers  to  the  cargo  area, 
then  tosses  one  newspaper  bundle  after 
another  to  the  sidewalk,  where  they 
bounce  to  rest  in  a  jumble. 

The  truck  drives  off,  and  the  bun- 
dies  sit  on  the  corner  until  carriers  re¬ 
trieve  them  and  deliver  the  papers  — 
assuming  that  rain  doesn’t  soak  them 
and  thieves  don’t  carry  them  off. 

It’s  a  familiar  early-morning  ritual  at 
newspapers  around  the  country,  even 
as  many  papers  have  begun  establish¬ 
ing  regional  distribution  centers,  es¬ 
sentially  garages  where  adult  carriers 
drive  to  collect  their  papers. 

Now,  Standlee  &  Associates  Inc. 
says  it  has  a  better  idea.  Its  Mobile  Dis¬ 
tribution  Center  is  a  specially  designed 
trailer  that  does  the  distribution  job 
with  minimal  effort.  Drivers  simply 
drop  the  trailer  full  of  newspapers  in 
an  empty  lot  and  return  to  the  plant  to 


pick  up  another  trailer.  When  the  press 
run  is  delivered,  they  return  the  emp¬ 
ties  to  the  printing  plant. 

Meanwhile,  carriers  rendezvous  at 
the  trailers  and  each  unlocks  a  compart¬ 
ment  loaded  specifically  for  his  or  her 
route  and  carts  off  papers  for  delivery. 

“Forty  years  ago,  they  used  to  do  this 
with  a  horse  and  wagon,”  said  James 
Standlee,  president  of  the  Orlando- 
based  company  that  is  marketing  the 
trailer  developed  at  the  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  News  &  Record. 

While  Standlee  promoted  the  trail¬ 
er  on  the  show  floor  at  Nexpo  95  in 
Atlanta,  at  a  Nexpo  workshop  on  bot¬ 
tom-line  production  issues.  News  & 
Record  production  director  David 
Reno  described  how  the  paper  oper¬ 
ates  the  trailers. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  after 
press  runs,  a  light-duty  automatic  cab 
hauls  the  32 -foot  trailer  to  a  strip  mall, 
where  the  driver  detaches  it  and  sets  it 
down  by  a  hand  crank. 

Separate  doors  open  to  22  compart¬ 
ments,  11  on  each  side,  as  well  as  two 


in  the  front  that  are  accessible  when 
the  trailer  is  lowered  to  the  ground. 
Each  individually  locked  compartment 
contains  bundles  apportioned  specifi¬ 
cally  for  carriers. 

At  the  press  plant,  bundles  are 
loaded  into  trailer  compartments  from 
roller  conveyors  that  stretch  outside 
the  building  along  each  side  of  a  truck. 

In  a  fast-motion  video  displaying 
elapsed  time  of  an  actual  unloading, 
Reno  showed  how  the  new  trailer  al¬ 
lowed  the  News  &  Record  to  reduce 
the  time  each  driver  spends  removing 
and  separating  bundles  from  40  min¬ 
utes  to  just  four. 

“You  don’t  have  to  wait  to  dole  them 
out  in  sequential  order,”  Standlee  said. 

Reno  said  that  while  incremental 
improvements  are  fine  in  production 
and  distribution,  the  specially  designed 
trailer  is  a  simple  example  of  the  kind 
of  “breakthrough”  thinking  newspapers 
should  adopt  to  deal  with  the  changing 
requirements  of  the  business. 

“We’ve  had  more  interest  in  this 
than  anything  we’ve  ever  done,”  Stan¬ 
dlee  said  at  Nexpo,  calling  the  trailer 
the  first  innovative  idea  in  newspaper 
distribution  in  20  years. 

Reno  said  that  his  paper,  which  has 
seven  trailers,  eventually  will  eliminate 
all  the  small  delivery  trucks  it  now  runs 
and  use  the  new  trailers  instead. 

Standlee  said  the  trailer,  which  sells 
for  about  $20,000,  protects  newspapers, 
and  the  coupons  they  carry,  until  carri¬ 
ers  pick  them  up,  and  reduces  the 
number  of  drivers  needed. 

He  suggested  trailers  could  become 
a  cheaper  alternative  to  stationary, 
leased  distribution  centers. 

Circulation  group 
celebrates  statue 

ON  OCT.  14,  the  New  England  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Circulation  Executives  will  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Newsboy  statue  in  Watertown,  N.Y., 
with  a  balloon  launch,  a  dedication  cer¬ 
emony  and  a  parade  through  the  town’s 
streets.  The  statue,  depicting  a  turn-of- 
the-century  newspaper  carrier,  was 
erected  in  1895  in  honor  of  hardwork¬ 
ing  newsboys  everywhere.  A  plaque  list¬ 
ing  contributors  to  the  restoration  cam¬ 
paign,  spearheaded  by  the  circulation 
association,  will  be  unveiled  during  the 
festivities. 


The  Mobile  Distribution  Center,  a  specially  designed  trailer  that  delivers 
newspaper  bundles  to  carrier  locations,  protects  newspapers  and  the  coupons 
they  carry  and  reduces  the  number  of  drivers  needed. 
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Interactive  Communications 


Controlling 

cyberporn 

Numerous  First  Amendment  questions  arise 
as  the  government  attempts  to  regulate 
content  of  online  information  services 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

MATERIAL  THAT  WOULD  not  be 
printed  in  a  family  newspaper  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  into  American  homes  via 
the  Internet. 

But  like  the  newspaper,  controlling 
cyberporn  raises  numerous  First 
Amendment  questions  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  attempts  to  regulate  who  con¬ 
trols  the  flow  of  that  information. 

As  part  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  telecommunications  bills,  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  passed  to  regulate  ac¬ 
cess  to  online  pornography  —  particu¬ 
larly  that  which  is  directed  at  or  fea¬ 
tures  children. 

The  question  remains,  however, 
which  approach  Congress  ultimately 
will  take  as  the  legislation  makes  its 
way  to  the  president’s  desk,  and 
whether  other  issues  in  the  bill  will 
lead  to  a  veto. 

The  Senate  telecommunications 
bill,  which  passed  in  June,  features  an 
amendment  from  Sens.  j.  James  Exon 
(D-Neb.)  and  Dan  Coats  (R-Ind.) 
makes  it  illegal  to  knowingly  transmit 
obscene  or  indecent  material  to  a  mi¬ 
nor.  There  are  some  protections  for 
online  service  providers,  whose  sys¬ 
tems  are  used  for  such  transmissions. 

Another  proposal,  introduced  sepa¬ 
rately,  came  from  Sen.  Charles  Grass- 
ley  (R-Iowa)  and  would  amend  the 
criminal  code  to  include  transmitting 
such  material  to  minors  via  electronic 
communications.  It  also  creates  crimi¬ 
nal  liability  for  system  operators  who 
willfully  permit  minors  to  use  their  ser¬ 
vice  to  get  to  another  service  offering 
this  material  to  minors. 

Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  offered  an  amendment  calling 
for  study  of  the  issue  by  the  Justice  De¬ 


“Wie  in  Congress  cannot  just  sit  this  one 
out.  Qiving  federal  prosecutors  a  tool  to 
use  to  punish  those  who  would  prey  on 
America’s  children  is  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction.  My  bill  is  that  tool.” 

—  Sen.  Charles  Qrassley  (R-lowa) 


partment. 

At  a  Judiciary  Committee  hearing. 
Exon  said  that  even  if  his  amendment 
were  to  become  law,  “we  would  not 
have  a  pristine  Internet.” 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  act. 
Exon  added,  suggesting  that  the  differ¬ 
ing  sides  work  together  “without  ques¬ 
tioning  each  other’s  motives.” 

Exon  agreed  that  the  issue  is  more 
difficult  than  regulating  obscenity  and 
indecency  in  the  U.S.  mail  or  on  the 
telephone,  “but  we  cannot  turn  our 
back  just  because  it’s  worldwide.” 

Exon  called  proposals  to  study  the 
issue  first  “punting”  and  said,  “It’s  time 
to  take  action.” 

Over  in  the  House,  an  amendment 


included  in  the  recently  passed  telco 
bill  from  Reps.  C.  Christopher  Cox  (R- 
Calif.)  and  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.)  pro¬ 
vides  even  more  protection  for  online 
service  providers,  granting  them  abso¬ 
lution  from  liability  if  they  make  good- 
faith  efforts  to  provide  blocking  or  fil¬ 
tering  mechanisms  for  customers. 

The  Cox -Wyden  amendment  gener¬ 
ally  is  seen  as  a  pro-speech  measure, 
since  it  prohibits  the  FCC  from  regu¬ 
lating  interactive  content  and  allows 
customers  to  decide  themselves  what 
material  is  received  in  their  homes. 

Another  House  amendment,  from 
Rep.  Ron  Klink  (D-Pa.),  mirrors  the 
Senate  proposal  from  Leahy.  Although 
it  was  not  taken  out  of  the  bill’s  lan¬ 
guage  when  it  passed,  the  amendment 
may  be  moot. 

A  number  of  online  service 
providers  support  the  Cox -Wyden  ap¬ 
proach  and  are  promoting  the  various 
filtering  technologies  that  allow  users 
to  bar  access  from  their  computers  to 
online  sites  of  their  choosing. 

Many  of  those  who  support  the 
House  action  do  not  support  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment,  including  Cox. 

At  a  Cato  Institute  discussion,  Cox 
charged  that  the  Exon-Coats  legisla¬ 
tion  gives  the  FCC  “broad,  vague  and 
undefined  control”  that  will  “slam  on 
the  brakes”  and  could  actually  “make 
the  problem  worse.” 

“The  language  of  the  Senate  bill  will 
result  in  more,  not  less,  criminal  activ¬ 
ity,”  Cox  charged.  “Even  the  most  ag¬ 
gressive  policing  will  not  be  enough. 
The  Internet  is  global.  [The  Senate 
bill]  would  simply  be  creating  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  government  is  protecting 
people.” 

During  the  panel  discussion  follow¬ 
ing  Cox’s  remarks,  Cathy  Cleaver,  di¬ 
rector  of  legal  studies  at  the  Family  Re¬ 
search  Council,  charged  that  those 
against  online  regulation,  “who  are 
charging  censorship,  have  done  a  dis¬ 
service  to  our  nation.”  She  accused 
them  of  putting  up  a  “smokescreen.” 

“In  every  other  media  (sic)  we  have 
government  regulation  of  obscenity, 
yet  we  have  not  seen  the  screams  of 
censorship  in  those  arenas,”  she  said, 
asserting  that  the  Exon-Coats  amend¬ 
ment  “does  nothing  more  than  regu¬ 
late  obscenity  and  prohibit  adults  from 
giving  it  to  children.” 

“Government  regulation  needs  to 
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direct  us,”  she  said.  “To  say  technology 
will  solve  the  problem  is  to  say  the  bad 
actors  must  be  on  their  best  behavior. 
We  need  a  legal  disincentive.” 

There  were  no  Senate  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Exon-Coats  amendment  was 
brought  to  the  floor  during  debate  on 
the  full  telecommunications  bill,  but 
after  it  was  passed,  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  examined  the  Grassley  bill. 

Grassley,  who  headed  the  hearing  in 
the  absence  of  the  committee  chair¬ 
man,  called  the  issue  “one  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  issues  facing 
the  nation  today.” 

“We  in  Congress  cannot  just  sit  this 
one  out.  Giving  federal  prosecutors  a 
tool  to  use  to  punish  those  who  would 
prey  on  America’s  children  is  a  good 
step  in  the  right  direction.  My  bill  is 
that  tool,”  Grassley  said  of  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Children  from  Computer 
Pornography  Act  of  1995  (S.892). 

Likening  it  to  paying  “protection 
money,”  Grassley  rejected  the  notion 
that  parents  “should  have  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  to  spend  their  hard-earned 


Leahy’s  comments  were  supported  by 
a  letter  and  report  to  him  from  the  In¬ 
teractive  Working  Group,  a  coalition 
of  those  with  online  interests,  which 
noted  that,  “Extending  FCC  content 
regulation  to  the  Internet  would  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  interactive  media,  squelching 
technological  innovation  and  squan¬ 
dering  the  democratic  potential  of  the 
new  medium.” 

The  IWG,  coordinated  by  Jerry 
Berman,  executive  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Democracy  and  Technology,  be¬ 
lieves  that  existing  laws  are  “adequate 
to  enable  the  prosecution  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  obscenity,  child  pornography 
and  harassment  online”  and  pointed 
out  that  blocking  technology  already 
exists. 

“Efforts  to  ban  or  restrict  indecency 
in  interactive  media  would  be  subject 
to  grave  constitutional  infirmities,”  the 
IWG  reported  to  Leahy. 

The  Senate  panel  heard  first  from  a 
teenage  girl  from  Florida  who  was  ha¬ 
rassed  by  a  man  she  met  through  a  lo¬ 


Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  act,  Exon  added, 
suggesting  that  the  differing  sides  work  together 
“without  questioning  each  other’s  motives.” 


money  to  ensure  that  cyberporn  does 
not  flood  into  their  homes  through 
their  personal  computers.” 

The  senator  explained  that  the 
criminal  liability  in  his  bill  was  limited 
to  “two  narrow  circumstances”;  com¬ 
puter  systems  operators  who  knowing¬ 
ly  transmit  indecent  material  to  a 
child;  and  operators  who  willfully  per¬ 
mit  children  to  use  their  systems  as  a 
conduit  to  indecent  material  intended 
for  adults. 

Leahy  said  that  the  problem  of  on¬ 
line  pornography  directed  at  children 
can  best  be  addressed  “by  empowering 
parents,  and  not  the  government,  to 
screen  children’s  computer  activities.” 

“This  is  the  best  way  to  police  the 
Internet  without  unduly  restricting  free 
speech  or  squelching  the  growth  of  this 
fantastic  new  medium,”  he  said. 

Further,  Leahy  noted,  “If  we  grant 
too  much  power  to  online  service 
providers  to  screen  for  indecent  mate¬ 
rial,  public  discourse  and  online  con¬ 
tent  in  cyberspace  will  be  controlled  by 
the  providers  and  not  the  users  of  this 
fantastic  resource.” 


cal  bulletin  board  service,  and  from 
two  mothers  from  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  told  of  their  children’s  run- 
ins  with  indecent  material  online. 

Patricia  W.  Shao,  a  parent  from 
Bethesda,  Md.,  said  she  recognizes  her 
responsibility  as  a  parent  to  protect  her 
children,  but  was  dismayed  to  learn  of 
the  “dangers  of  chatting  online  and  of 
the  amount  of  pornographic  material 
available  to  anyone  with  a  computer 
and  a  modem.” 

While  aware  of  the  blocking  soft¬ 
ware  available,  Shao  wondered,  “What 
happens  when  my  children  are  at  a 
neighbor’s  house?  “I  believe  in  freedom 
of  speech,”  she  said.  “I  also  believe  in 
responsibility;  responsibility  by  the 
providers  of  the  online  service  compa¬ 
nies  to  protect  the  innocence  of  chil¬ 
dren.  If  hard-core  pornographic  mate¬ 
rials  are  illegal  in  the  mainstream  dis¬ 
tribution  channels,  it  should  also  be 
illegal  on  the  Internet.” 

Shao  also  pointed  out  that  some 
parents  cannot  afford  the  blocking 
technology,  while  others  simply  are 
computer  illiterate. 


Another  parent,  Susan  Tillman  El¬ 
liott  from  McLean,  Va.,  said  her  chil¬ 
dren  “were  not  predisposed  to  search 
for  pornography  on  the  Internet.” 

Although  she  did  spend  some  time 
with  her  boys  while  they  chatted  on¬ 
line,  she  could  not  sit  with  them  all 
the  time,  and  they  found  their  way  into 
private  chat  rooms,  where  they  were 
offered,  and  accepted,  pornographic 
pictures. 

“This  might  have  gone  on  for  some 
time  if  my  husband  had  not  noted  that 
the  memory  of  our  computer  was 
rapidly  filling  up,”  Elliott  said,  describ¬ 
ing  the  pictures  as  “lewd  and  obscene 
by  any  standards. 

“Was  any  lasting  damage  done?”  she 
wondered.  “I  would  say  ‘Yes’  —  not  be¬ 
cause  my  children  have  become  vic¬ 
tims  of  sexual  predators  —  but  because 
one  of  their  early  sexual  images  will, 
forever,  be  something  which  is  not  ten¬ 
der  or  beautiful,  or  even  harmlessly 
titillating;  but  something  which  is 
coarse,  vile  and  ugly.” 

Elliott  told  the  Senate  panel  that 
she  would  “be  comfortable  if  Congress 
took  action.  I  am  aware  of  the  First 
Amendment,  but  this  is  freedom  kids 
don’t  need.” 

Both  mothers  agreed  that  blocking 
technology  in  the  home  wasn’t 
enough. 

In  addition.  Dee  Jepsen,  president  of 
Enough  is  Enough,  Fairfax,  Va.,  a 
women’s  organization  opposing  child 
pornography  and  illegal  obscenity, 
charged  that  a  “time  of  innocence  has 
been  stolen  away  from  today’s  children. 

“It  is  time  that  adults  of  this  nation 
take  responsibility  to  combat  predators 
who  are  polluting  the  minds  of  our  na¬ 
tion’s  most  valuable  resource  —  our 
children,”  she  said. 

The  Grassley  legislation,  Jepsen 
maintained,  “will  help  to  protect  chil¬ 
dren  from  exposure  to  pornography 
and  suffering  its  life-changing  impact. 
This  act  does  not  place  an  unfair  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  access  providers,  but  it 
does  place  responsibility  upon  them  to 
do  what  they  can  to  protect  the  na¬ 
tion’s  computer-using  children.” 

Taking  particular  umbrage  with 
America  Online  was  Barry  F.  Crim- 
mins,  a  writer  and  children’s  rights  and 
safety  advocate  from  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Crimmins  charged  that  AOL  private 
chat  rooms  have  been  “created  by,  and 
for,  pedophiles.” 

“This  crackdown”  on  indecent  ma¬ 
terial,  he  said,  “must  also  include  seri¬ 
ous  punitive  measures  against  compa- 
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nies  like  AOL.” 

Further,  he  said,  “I  have  met  many 
child  pornography  traffickers  on  AOL 
who  were  touting  their  First  Amend¬ 
ment  right  to  possess  and  exchange 
whatever  material  they  care  to.  These 
people  are  deluding  themselves  if  they 
think  child  pornography  is  protected 
speech.  It  is  not.  It  is  crime  evidence.” 

America  Online,  however,  “is  con¬ 
cerned  about  children’s  access  via  on¬ 
line  services  to  materials  that  their  par¬ 
ents  believe  to  be  inappropriate,”  coun¬ 
tered  William  W.  Burrington,  AOL 
assistant  general  counsel/director  of 
government  affairs,  and  chairman  of 
the  Interactive  Service  Association’s 
Online  Policy  Committee. 

In  fact,  he  said,  AOL  has  made  “dra¬ 
matic  improvements,”  and  many  of  the 
practices  alluded  to  in  Crimmins’  tes¬ 
timony  no  longer  are  in  place.  AOL 
said  it  takes  the  issue  seriously  and 
tries  to  respond  to  problems  as  soon  as 
possible,  turning  material  over  to  law 
enforcement  officials  when  necessary. 

“We  want  to  work  with  Congress  to 
protect  children,  empower  parents  to 
screen  out  unwanted  material,  and  pre¬ 
serve  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech,  free  press  and  individual  priva¬ 
cy,”  Burrington  said. 

But  under  the  Grassley  bill,  online 
providers  would  be  liable  for  “indecent 
communication  regardless  of  any  mea¬ 
sure  they  may  take  to  limit  access  or  to 
screen  content  providers  on  their  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  added. 

“Statutory  defenses  for  providers 
who  make  good  faith  efforts  to  screen 
and  block  indecent  materials  to  minors 
would  provide  an  industry  incentive  to 
develop  effective  blocking  and  screen¬ 
ing  devices.  The  lack  of  such  defenses 
in  S.892  would  serve  as  a  disincentive 
for  investing  in  such  efforts,”  Burring¬ 
ton  said. 

Ratings  systems  for  violence,  nudi¬ 
ty/sex  and  language  have  been  success¬ 
ful  with  video  games,  and  through  the 
Recreational  Software  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  “many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  web  sites  and  home  pages  could  be 
rated  and  regulated,”  according  to 
Stephen  Balkam,  RSAC  executive  di¬ 
rector. 

“The  RSAC  content  labeling  system 
is  most  appropriate  for  ‘static’  sites 
such  as  home  pages,  documents, 
games,  picture  galleries  and  libraries,” 
Balkam  explained.  “It  would  not  be 
able  to  deal  with  interactive  chat 
groups  or  bulletin  boards,  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  such  sites  is  highly  fluid  and  in¬ 


stantaneous. 

In  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  sena¬ 
tors,  Project  Guttenberg  executive  di¬ 
rector  Michael  Hart  urged  them  not  to 
place  undue  restrictions  on  informa¬ 
tion  providers,  otherwise  projects  such 
as  his  —  which  is  putting  books  on  the 
Internet  —  will  not  succeed. 

“We  will  never  find  a  million  books 
that  everyone  is  going  to  agree  on,  be¬ 
cause  even  the  greatest  books  listed  in 
the  Britannica  Great  Books  Series 
have  been  censored:  from  Socrates  to 
Plato  to  Aristotle;  and  from  Chaucer 
to  Milton  to  Shakespeare,”  said  Hart,  a 
professor  of  electronic  texts  at  Illinois 
Benedictine  College. 

“This  bill  has  potentially  dreadful 
long-term  effects.  By  subjecting  an  en¬ 
tire  nascent  industry  to  the  discipline 
of  an  arbitrary  and  culture-bound  stan¬ 
dard,  that  of  decency,  we  risk  crushing 
the  richest  entrepreneurial  arena  of  our 
times,”  he  testified. 

Another  group  that  has  been  work¬ 


ing  toward  maintaining  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  online  is  the  Center  for 
Democracy  and  Technology. 

Jerry  Berman,  CDT  executive  direc¬ 
tor  and  coordinator  of  the  Interactive 
Working  Group,  warned  that  this  “is 
not  a  slippery  slope,  it  is  a  downhill 
slide  when  you  get  into  this  gray  area 
of  indecency.” 

As  drafted,  he  said,  the  Grassley  bill 
“is  subject  to  broad,  sweeping  interpre¬ 
tation  when  applied  by  criminal 
courts.  These  .  .  .  requirements  would 
force  all  who  provide  access  to  the  In¬ 
ternet  or  other  online  services  to  cre¬ 
ate,  in  effect,  separate  networks  for 
children  and  adults.” 

Berman  argued  that  applying  exist¬ 
ing  broadcast  regulations  to  interactive 
communications  media  “is  simply  un¬ 
constitutional  ....  Indecent  commu¬ 
nications,  which  do  not  rise  to  the  lev¬ 
el  of  obscenity,  can  only  be  limited  in 
order  to  serve  a  compelling  state  pur¬ 
pose  and  must  be  done  using  the  least 
restrictive  means  possible.” 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  Cox-Wyden 
provision  in  the  House  telco  bill,  a 
joint  hearing  was  held  by  the  Science 
Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  Basic 


Research  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Technology  to  discuss  the  technology 
available  and  to  seek  the  opinion  of 
law  enforcement  agents  about  what 
works. 

Anthony  M.  Rutkowski,  executive 
director  of  the  Internet  Society,  Re- 
ston,  Va.,  told  the  House  panel  that 
making  Internet  carriers  liable  “would 
be  utterly  impossible”  because  of  the 
exponential  growth  of  this  “ultimate 
global  engine,”  which  is  “destined  to 
continue.” 

Rutkowski  noted  that  “as  problems 
have  arisen,  the  Internet  development 
community  has  responded  with  effec¬ 
tive  solutions.” 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out  that, 
“Objectionable  materials,  in  fact,  con¬ 
stitute  only  a  very  minor  part  of  the  In¬ 
ternet  environment. 

“To  the  extent  this  problem  exists, 
the  access  to  and  distribution  of  such 
materials  can  be  addressed  with  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  emerging  reader  selectivity 


solutions,  and  Internet  industry  ac¬ 
tion.” 

One  blocking  software  currently  on 
the  market  is  called  SurfWatch.  It  has 
teamed  up  with  AOL  to  provide  the 
user-friendly  technology  to  AOL  sub¬ 
scribers,  allowing  them  to  block  access 
to  material  they  find  objectionable. 

Ann  W.  Duvall,  president  of  Surf- 
Watch  Software  Inc.,  Los  Altos,  Calif., 
said  that  “SurfWatch  is  just  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  computer  industry  respond¬ 
ing  to  needs  created  by  the  explosive 
growth  of  technology.” 

CompuServe  Inc.  general  counsel 
Stephen  M.  Heaton  stated  that,  “Al¬ 
though  only  a  small  part  of  Internet 
content  and  activity,  these  question- 
able-to-illegal  uses  of  the  Internet  are 
garnering  a  tremendous  amount  of  at¬ 
tention.” 

Blocking  tools  and  education  of 
members  are  two  of  the  ways  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  addressed  the  issue,  he  said. 

“The  Internet  was  designed  to  be 
distributed  around  the  world,  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  widely  scattered  on- 
ramps  and  servers.  It  is  constantly 

(See  Cyberporn  on  page  45) 
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“If  hard-core  pornographic  materials  are  illegal  in 
the  mainstream  distribution  channels,  it  should 
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^OverV^Committed^ 
due  to  persistence 

‘Over  the  Hedge’ /‘Committed’  creator  Michael  Fry 
kept  trying  after  two  earlier  comics  didn’t  catch  on 


by  Chris  Lamb 

MICHAEL  FRY  KNOWS  what  it’s  like 
to  succeed  and  fail  in  the  competitive, 
fickle  world  of  syndication.  The  differ¬ 
ence  for  him  was  as  deceptively  simple 
as  finding  an  idea  that  was  commercial 
enough  for  a  syndicate  to  sell  to  news¬ 
papers. 

“Then  you  have  to  execute  on  top  of 
that,”  said  Fry,  whose  “Over  the 
Hedge”  strip  and  “Committed”  panel 
are  both  distributed  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Previously,  Fry  did  two  comics  that 
had  relatively  brief  lifespans  —  “When 
I  Was  Short,”  which  King  Features 
Syndicate  handled  from  1989  to  1992; 
and  “Cheeverwood,”  which  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group  distributed 
from  1985  to  1987.  And  there  were 
other  cartoon  ideas  that  never  made  it 
past  the  first  line  of  rejection  letters. 

“Over  the  Hedge,”  which  Fry  writes 
and  T.  Lewis  draws,  entered  syndica¬ 
tion  this  June.  It  appears  in  more  than 
50  papers,  including  the  Boston  Globe, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  comic  focuses  on  a  mischievous 
raccoon  named  R.j.  and  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  turtle  named  Verne,  who  react  not 
only  to  each  other  but  to  their  new 
neighbors.  Instead  of  retreating  from 
suburban  sprawl,  they  decide  to  stay 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  While  some¬ 
thing  obviously  has  been  taken  from 
the  animals,  something  else  has  been 
given  to  them:  big-screen  TVs,  hot 
tubs,  discarded  cheesecake,  and  more. 

Fry  said  the  lives  of  R.J.  and  Verne 
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reflect  the  lives  of  suburbanites,  who 
want  to  be  out  of  the  city  and  among 
nature,  but  don’t  want  to  give  up  the 
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A  cliff  note  in  “Committed” 


good  life.  As  the  animals  demonstrate 
by  fly-fishing  for  hot  dogs  off  backyard 
barbecues,  it’s  possible  to  have  it  all. 

In  one  strip,  R.J.  muses,  “Hmmm  .  . . 
a  touch  of  asparagus.  Some  Chateau 
Briand.  A  splash  of  Buena  Vista  Mer- 
lot.”  In  the  next  panel,  he  adds,  “I 
looove  junk  food,”  as  he  sits  in  a  trash 
can  and  sips  from  a  wine  glass. 

Fry  and  his  collaborator,  Lewis, 
shared  the  same  artist  representative  in 
Houston.  While  one  writes  and  the 
other  draws  “Over  the  Hedge,”  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  often  murky:  both  men  can 
write  and  draw.  Their  first  attempt  at  a 
comic  was  called  “The  Secret  Life  of 
Pigs,”  which  had  a  rural  setting.  After 
that  didn’t  pan  out,  they  changed  the 
animals  to  a  raccoon  and  turtle,  and 
moved  the  setting  to  the  suburbs.  One 
or  both  of  the  changes  made  the  strip 
more  marketable. 

Some  people  have  compared  “Over 
the  Hedge”  with  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
and  “Pogo.”  Fry  said  this  is  valid  only  in 
general  terms,  as  when  new  sitcoms  are 
compared  to  established  ones.  “Over 
the  Hedge”  may  have  animals  like 
“Pogo,”  but  its  commentary  is  on  life  in 
the  1990s,  not  the  1950s,  and  it  doesn’t 
use  political  satire. 

“Committed”  is  Fry’s  comic  about 
working  parents  and  high-maintenance 
children.  It  mixes  material  on  family 
life  with  offbeat  humor. 

In  the  panel,  there  are  two  working 
parents  and  two  small  kids.  In  real  life. 
Fry  and  his  wife  both  work  and  have 
two  small  kids.  A  coincidence?  No. 
Any  resemblance  between  his  comic 
and  his  life  is  strictly  intentional. 

But  many  other  parents  can  relate  to 
“Committed,”  whose  kid  characters 
may  go  off  to  day  care  with  a  lunch  of 
soda  and  pizza,  and  where  “parent  hell” 
is  the  Barney  theme  song  played  over 
and  over  and  over. 

“Committed”  quickly  found  its  audi¬ 
ence  after  United  began  distributing  it 
in  April  1994.  The  panel  now  appears 
in  more  than  75  newspapers,  including 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Seattle 
Times. 

Another  sign  of  the  comic’s  success 
is  the  frequency  of  its  appearance  on 
refrigerators  across  America.  Readers 
ask  him,  “Were  you  on  the  wall  look¬ 
ing  at  us  when  this  happened?”  or 
“Were  you  across  the  street  with 
binoculars?” 
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“Committed”  also  includes  a  bonus: 
a  quote  at  the  top  of  each  panel  that 
addresses  the  subject  matter  at  hand. 
For  instance,  the  Barney  comic  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  following  observa¬ 
tion  from  Marya  Mannes:  “It  is  televi¬ 
sion’s  primary  damage  that  it  provides 
10  million  children  with  the  same  fan¬ 
tasy,  ready-made  and  on  a  platter.” 

Fry  acknowledged  that  his  cartoons 
can  be  busy  and  involved.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  something  may  be  lost  in  an  age 
when  many  newspapers  are  running 
comics  smaller.  One  possible  solution 
would  be  to  drop  the  quote,  but  Fry 
said  it  has  become  popular  with  read¬ 
ers.  Instead,  he  tries  to  keep  the  main 
joke  simple  —  and  sometimes  uses  two 
panels. 

The  cartoonist  also  has  found  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  Internet.  United  includes 
both  “Committed”  and  “Over  the 
Hedge”  in  the  lineup  of  comics  avail¬ 
able  on  its  World  Wide  Web  site 


(http://www.unitedmedia.com).  And 
Fry  publishes  his  e-mail  address 
(MichaelFry@aol.com)  in  each  of  his 
comics. 

Fry  admitted  that  e-mail  opens  him 
up  to  critics  as  well  as  admirers,  but  he 
welcomes  the  reader  feedback. 

“In  the  past,  you  might  get  mail,  but 
it  wasn’t  very  much  compared  with  e- 
mail,”  said  the  cartoonist,  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  thousands  of  positive  electronic 
messages. 

Fry  credited  United  with  not  only 
being  at  the  front  of  the  technological 
wave,  but  also  with  aggressively  mar¬ 
keting  his  two  comics. 

“I’m  very  pleased,”  he  said.  “1  can’t 
say  enough.  1  think  they’ve  worked  real 
hard.  They’re  very  aggressive.  That’s 
what  you  need.” 

The  cartoonist  credits  his  success  to 
United,  finding  a  marketable  idea,  and 
learning  from  earlier  failures.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Fry  said  “When  1  Was  Short,” 


which  chronicled  the  childhood  mem¬ 
ories  of  an  adult,  “tried  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people.  It  wasn’t  specific.”  But 
“Committed,”  he  added,  targets  the 
married-with-children  crowd. 

Fry  has  learned  the  truth  of  the  old 
truism:  When  at  first  you  don’t  suc¬ 
ceed,  try,  try  again. 

“What  I’ve  found  is  that  life  is  full  of 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
chances,”  he  stated.  “If  you  keep  going 
to  the  well  long  enough,  eventually  not 
only  will  you  get  better,  but  you  figure 
it  out  a  little  bit.  1  think  that’s  what 
happened.” 

Syndication  success  hasn’t  yet  trans¬ 
lated  into  great  riches  for  Fry,  who 
continues  to  do  editorial  cartoons  and 
freelance  illustrations.  But  he’s  quite 
happy. 

“The  way  1  look  at  it.  I’m  really 
lucky  doing  this  as  a  job,”  he  said.  “1 
make  OK  money,  and  it’s  fun.  It’s  more 
fun  than  doing  anything  else  1  can  do.” 
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Civil  rights  official  praises 
and  criticizes  cartoonists 

Author  Tom  Clancy  and  two  Mideast  creators 
also  address  the  AAEC  meeting  in  Baltimore 


by  David  As  tor 

WHILE  MANY  POLITICIANS  these 
days  seem  to  think  discrimination  is 
dead  or  not  worth  worrying  about, 
plenty  of  editorial  cartoonists  believe 
otherwise. 

They  were  thanked  for  that  by  Deval 
Patrick,  assistant  attorney  general  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice’s  Civil 
Rights  Division. 

“I  see  many  of  you  ‘get  it,’”  Patrick 
told  attendees  at  the  recent  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
(AAEC)  convention  in  Baltimore. 
“You  really  do  stir  the  waters.  Cartoon¬ 
ists  have  ventured  to  talk  about  race, 
gender,  ethnicity  and  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion  ....  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
go  after  people  who  divide  to  score  po¬ 
litical  points.” 

He  added,  “Humor,  as  you  know 
better  than  most  of  us,  can  be  and  is  a 
powerful  teaching  tool.” 

Unfortunately,  said  Patrick,  many 
politicians  don’t  “get  it.” 

“They  see  a  quota  in  every  affirma¬ 
tive  action  program  like  a  child  sees  a 
monster  in  every  closet,”  he  stated. 
“But  quotas  and  affirmative  action  are 
different.  And  civil  rights  is  about  so 
much  more  than  affirmative  action.  It’s 
about  assuring  everybody  a  fair  chance. 
Racism  and  other  discrimination  still 
exist.” 

The  speaker  also  aimed  some  criti¬ 
cism  at  editorial  cartoonists,  noting 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  are  white  males. 

“You  have  fewer  women  and  African 
Americans  doing  cartoons  for  news¬ 
papers  than  there  are  in  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate,”  Patrick  observed.  “Diversity  mat¬ 
ters  simply  because  it  can  broaden  per¬ 
spective.” 

Patrick,  who  spoke  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Arizona  Republic, 
was  introduced  by  editorial  cartoonist 
Dan  Wasserman  of  the  Boston  Globe 


Deval  Patrick 


and  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Another  speaker  with  some 
thoughts  about  editorial  cartooning 
was  Tom  Clancy,  the  author  of  best¬ 
sellers  such  as  Patriot  Games,  Clear 
and  Present  Danger  and  The  Hunt  for 
Red  October. 

“Humor  is  a  deadly  weapon,”  Clan¬ 
cy  told  the  AAEC  audience.  “You  have 
the  ability  to  stick  it  to  people  who 
need  to  have  it  stuck  to  them.” 

He  added  that  editorial  cartoonists 
are  able  to  do  this  in  a  very  concise 
way. 

Turning  to  more  general  topics, 
Clancy  said  former  President  Reagan’s 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (“Star 
Wars”)  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
down  the  Soviet  Union,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  called  an  “evil  system.” 

Clancy,  who  spoke  at  a  banquet 
sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Arlington,  Va. -based  car¬ 


toonist  Chip  Beck. 

AAEC  attendees  also  heard  from 
Palestinian  cartoonist  Khalil  Abu- 
Arafeh  of  El  Kuds  in  Jerusalem  and  Is¬ 
raeli  cartoonist  Ya’acov  “Ze’ev”  Farkas 
of  Ha’aretz  and  Ma’ariv  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Abu-Arafeh,  who  works  as  an  archi¬ 
tect  by  day,  discussed  the  heavy  cen¬ 
sorship  of  Israeli  authorities  as  well  as 
how  he  is  usually  not  allowed  to  draw 
caricatures  of  Palestinian  leaders.  So 
Abu-Arafeh  has  been  forced  to  devel¬ 
op  a  style  of  “indirect”  and  “symbolic” 
criticism. 

Ze’ev  talked  about  how  he  used  to 
draw  Yasir  Arafat’s  sunglasses  as  a  pair 
of  bombs.  Then,  after  the  Israeli-Pales- 
tinian  peace  accord  came  about,  the 
cartoonist  showed  Arafat  throwing 
away  these  glasses. 

After  their  remarks,  Ze’ev  and  Abu- 
Arafeh  were  seen  conversing  with  each 
other  frequently  during  the  rest  of  the 
four-day  AAEC  gathering. 

The  session  featuring  the  two 
Mideast  artists,  who  are  distributed  by 
the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate, 
was  moderated  by  convention  host  and 
former  AAEC  president  Kevin  “Kal” 
Kallaugher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
CWS. 

Another  past  president,  Etta  Hulme 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star^Telegram  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  re¬ 
ceived  the  AAEC’s  Ink  Bottle  Award 
for  her  contributions  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  editorial  cartooning. 

Also  honored  was  former  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  staffer  Clay  Bennett,  who 
received  the  new  Golden  Spike  award 
for  the  best  editorial  cartoon  killed  by 
an  editor.  Presenting  the  prize  was 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  editorial 
cartoonist  Milt  Priggee,  who  has  been 
nominated  as  the  AAEC’s  1995-96 
president-elect. 

Larry  Wright  of  the  Detroit  News 
has  been  nominated  as  president,  Mike 
Ramirez  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Copley  News  Service  as 
vice  president,  and  the  self-syndicated 
Paul  Fell  of  the  Lincoln  (Neh.)  Journal 
Star  as  secretary/treasurer.  Also,  five 
cartoonists  are  in  the  running  for  three 
director  slots  on  the  AAEC  board, 
which  will  be  voted  on  and  seated  by 
this  fall. 

The  organization’s  1996  convention 
is  scheduled  for  June  in  Phoenix, 
where  the  editorial  cartoonist  host  will 
be  Steve  Benson  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
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Financial  reports 

Continued  from  page  18 

Earnings  for  the  six  months  were  $19.2  million,  or  64^  a 
share.  Year-to-date  revenue  rose  4.8%  to  $238.4  million.  Ad 
revenue  was  up  4%  to  $183.8  million  and  circulation  revenue 
increased  2.4%  to  $43.4  million.  Operating  income  declined 
6.4%,  as  newsprint  costs  rose  38.8%. 

Earnings  in  both  the  quarter  and  half  year  benefited  from 
higher  investment  income  and  smaller  losses  from  Mc- 
Clatchy’s  holdings  in  the  joint  venture  Ponderay  newsprint 
mill. 

Media  General 

Media  General  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  Tampa  Tribune,  reported  second-quarter  net  in¬ 
come  of  $13.2  million,  or  50^  a  share,  compared  with  $92.9 
million,  or  $3.54  a  share,  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

1994  figures  included  an  after-tax  gain  of  $83.3  million,  or 
$3.17  a  share,  from  the  sale  of  the  Richmond  company’s  inter¬ 
est  in  Garden  State  Newspapers  Inc.  and  from  preferred 
stock  in  Denver  Newspapers  Inc. 

Excluding  the  unusual  gain,  this  year’s  second-quarter  in¬ 
come  exceeded  that  of  1994  by  about  37%. 

Quarterly  revenue  rose  12%  to  $173.5  million. 

“Newsprint  profitability  improved  substantially  in  both  the 
quarter  and  first  half  from  year-earlier  levels,”  said  chairman 
and  chief  executive  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III. 

Higher  paper  prices  reduced  profits  in  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  Bryan  noted.  But,  because  Media  General  produces 
more  newsprint  than  it  uses,  the  rising  costs  aided  overall 
profitability. 

Net  income  for  the  six  months  was  $25.9  million,  or  98<  a 
share,  compared  with  $96.8  million,  or  $3.69  a  share,  a  year 
earlier.  Excluding  a  first-quarter  gain  this  year  of  $3.6  million 
before  taxes  on  the  sale  of  Mexican  newsprint  holdings  and 
last  year’s  Garden  State  sale,  year-to-date  net  income  in¬ 
creased  by  72%. 

Revenue  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  $338.6  million, 
versus  $304  million  in  a  year  earlier. 

Multimedia 

Greenville,  S.C. -based  Multimedia  Inc.,  which  recently 
agreed  to  be  acquired  by  Gannett,  announced  quarterly  net 
earnings  of  $21.2  million,  or  54^  a  share,  up  8.9%  and  5.9%, 
respectively. 

Excluding  an  after-tax  loss  from  the  launch  of  NewsTalk 
Television,  a  national  interactive  cable  venture  in  which  the 
company  has  invested  heavily,  earnings  per  share  increased 
21.6%  to  62^,  compared  with  last  year’s  second  quarter. 

Operating  revenue  for  the  quarter  was  $170.3  million,  and 
operating  profit  increased  5.5%  to  $52.6  million.  Operating 
cash  flow  of  $66.2  million  was  1.3%  higher. 

Interest  expense  for  the  second  quarter  was  $14.4  million, 
down  $500,000  from  the  same  period  last  year. 

For  the  first  half  of  1995,  Multimedia’s  net  earnings  were 
$36  million,  down  2.1%,  and  earnings  per  share  were  93^, 
down  3.1%,  largely  due  to  the  cable  investment. 

Revenue  for  the  six  months  was  $326.8  million,  up  6.9%. 
Operating  profit  was  $93.3  million,  up  2.8%.  Operating  cash 
flow  of  $121.2  million  was  down  0.6%. 

Newspaper  revenue  advanced  10.3%  to  $41.3  million  for 
the  quarter  and  cash  flow  was  up  13.6%  to  $14.9  million.  For 


the  half  year,  newspaper  revenue  was  up  10.2%  to  $78.4  mil¬ 
lion  and  cash  flow  rose  13.9%  to  $26.8  million,  compared 
with  1994. 

New  York  Times 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  quarterly  net  income  of 
$43.3  million,  or  45^,  compared  with  net  income  of  $34.3 
million,  or  32^  a  share,  in  tbe  second  quarter  of  1994. 

The  New  York-based  company  reported  improved  results 
in  all  divisions  but  said  higher  net  income  mainly  resulted 
from  newspaper,  broadcast  and  forest  products  groups. 

Revenues  for  the  second  quarter  were  $610.4  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  $635.5  million  a  year  earlier,  a  decline  attributed 
to  the  sale  last  year  of  its  women’s  magazines  and  U.K.  golf 
publications. 

For  the  six  months,  net  income  rose  to  $70.6  million,  or 
73^  a  share,  from  $52  million,  or  49^  a  share,  in  the  first  half 
of  1994.  Revenue  of  $1.18  billion  decreased  from  $1..23  billion. 
Earnings  rose  to  $211.4  million  from  $194.2  million. 

Quarterly  per-share  amounts  were  affected  by  a  $235.2  mil¬ 
lion  repurchase  last  year  of  about  10  million  shaies.  In  the 
first  half  of  1995,  the  company  spent  $45.7  million  more  to  ac¬ 
quire  2  million  shares. 

Second-quarter  operating  profit  for  the  newspaper  group, 
which  includes  the  New  York  Times  and  Boston  Globe,  rose 
to  $70.5  million,  from  $65.8  million  a  year  earlier,  as  revenues 
advanced  to  $546.7  million,  from  $508.1  million. 

For  the  half  year,  operating  profit  rose  to  $121.3  million, 
from  $113.9  million  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  Revenue 
was  $1.06  billion,  compared  with  $986.6  million.  The  compa¬ 
ny  attributed  the  revenue  increase  to  higher  ad  rates  and  vol¬ 
ume,  enhanced  database  royalties  and  greater  circulation  rev¬ 
enue. 

The  Times  saw  a  gain  of  about  15%  in  circulation  revenue 
for  the  second  quarter.  The  Globe  and  the  company’s  region¬ 
al  newspapers  recorded  gains  of  nearly  7%  for  the  same  peri¬ 
od. 

The  company  said  it  had  implemented  programs  to  con¬ 
serve  newsprint  and  to  control  other  costs  to  offset  a  35%  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  expenses  during  the  second  quarter. 

At  the  Times,  ad  volume  for  the  second  quarter  was  up 
0.9%.  For  the  first  six  months,  volume  was  up  3.8%.  Average 
circulation  of  the  paper  for  six  months  was  down  21,400  to 
1,129,600  weekdays.  Sunday  circulation  decreased  12,400  to 
1,731,300. 

Pulitzer  Publishing 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  of  St.  Louis  saw  quarterly  net  in¬ 
come  increase  36.3%  to  $14.3  million,  or  880  a  share. 

Operating  cash  flow  amounted  to  $32.2  million,  up  13.4%. 
Publishing  cash  flow  declined  22.2%  to  $7.9  million,  while 
broadcasting  cash  flow  increased. 

Figures  were  affected  by  the  sale  last  December  of  Pulitzer 
Community  Newspapers  Inc. 

Second-quarter  revenue  rose  9.5%  to  $120.6  million.  Pub¬ 
lishing  revenue  was  up  4.6%,  to  $66.9  million,  the  gain  at¬ 
tributed  to  increased  in  ad  revenue,  particularly  classified,  at 
the  flagship  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch  and  Arizona  Daily  Star 
of  Tucson. 

Operating  expense  rose  6.9%  to  $91.7  million  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter.  The  company  blamed  higher  newsprint  prices 
and  broadcast  personnel  costs  for  the  increase. 

Net  income  for  six  months  —  excluding  effects  of  a  1994 
accounting  change  —  increased  50.6%  to  $23.2  million,  or 
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$;,.42  a  share.  Operating  cash  flow  for  the  half  year  increased 
16.7%  to  $55.4  million.  Publishing  cash  flow  was  down  13.2% 
to  $15  million. 

Revenue  for  the  first  half  increased  9%  to  $229.1  million. 
Publishing  revenue  was  up  4.7%  to  $130.7  million. 

Comparable  operating  expenses  increased  5.3%  to  $180.5 
million  for  the  six  months. 

Times  Mirror 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  owner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  NewS' 
day  and  Baltimore  Sun,  reported  quarterly  net  income  was 
$26  million,  or  11(£  a  share,  compared  with  $45.4  million,  or 
35(t  a  share,  last  year. 

The  Los  Angeles  company  said  1994’s  second-quarter  in¬ 
cluded  income,  from  now-divested  cable  television  opera¬ 
tions,  of  $13.3  million,  or  10^  a  share. 

In  the  first  half  of  1995,  net  income  was  $1.6  billion,  or 
$13.99  a  share,  compared  with  $68.1  million,  or  530,  a  year 
earlier.  The  latest  quarter  included  a  gain  of  $1.6  billion,  or 
$13.80  a  share,  on  the  sale  of  cable  TV  operations  and  in¬ 
come  from  the  discontinued  cable  operations  of  $28.5  mil¬ 
lion,  or  220  a  share. 

Newspaper  revenue  increased  to  $526.6  million  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  from  $517.3  million  a  year  earlier.  Ad  revenue 
rose  slightly  to  $401.7  million,  from  $394-1  million,  as  in¬ 
creases  in  preprint  and  part-run  revenue  were  partially  offset 
by  declines  in  full-run  advertising. 

Newspaper  operating  profit  in  the  second  quarter  was  $53.1 
million,  compared  with  $52.9  million  in  the  quarter  last  year. 
A  43%  increase  in  newsprint  expense  was  offset  by  increased 
revenue  and  a  reduction  in  newsprint  consumption  and  other 
operating  costs,  the  company  said. 

Under  new  president  and  CEO  Mark  H.  Willes,  Times 
Mirror  is  aggressively  cutting  costs.  The  company  shut  its 
money-losing  New  York  Newsday  and  is  cutting  staff  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Hartford  Courant.  Other  money-sav¬ 
ing  initiatives  are  being  explored. 

Tribune 

Chicago  Tribune  and  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  parent 
Tribune  Co.  reported  net  income  for  the  quarter  was  down 
3%  to  $82.1  million,  or  $1.19  a  share,  including  a  one-time 
gain  of  $13  million  after  taxes  on  the  sale  of  common  stock 
in  Canadian  newsprint  producer  Quno. 

Taking  into  account  the  Quno  gain  and  an  after-tax  profit 
of  $9.1  million  from  the  sale  of  America  Online  stock,  Chica¬ 
go-based  Tribune’s  net  income  increased  20%  to  $150.1  mil¬ 
lion. 

Revenue  increased  4%,  to  $591.8  million,  for  the  second 
quarter  and  7%,  to  $1.12  billion,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  a 
result  of  strong  advertising  results  and  new  acquisitions. 

Operating  profit  was  up  1%  to  $124.5  million  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  and  4%  to  $216.5  million  for  the  six-month  period. 

Publishing  operating  profit  for  the  quarter  was  down  2%  to 
$75  million.  Higher  revenue,  led  by  a  7%  gain  in  advertising, 
was  offset  by  a  10%  increase  in  expenses,  largely  due  to  high¬ 
er  newsprint  and  ink  costs.  While  consumption  of  paper 
went  down  5%,  other  expenses  grew  by  3%. 

Publishing  revenues  for  the  quarter  were  up  7%  to  $343 
million.  Newspaper  ad  revenue  was  up  7%,  with  a  6%  gain  in 
retail  and  10%  increase  in  classified.  Revenue  at  each  of  Tri¬ 
bune’s  daily  newspapers  increased,  led  by  gains  in  Chicago 
and  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Interest  expense  for  the  quarter  fell  10%  to  $4.6  million. 


Tribune  will  sell  its  California  newspaper  subsidiary.  Times 
Advocate  Co.  of  Escondido,  to  South  Coast  Newspapers  Inc. 
in  Oceanside,  Calif.,  pending  Justice  Department  approval. 

Washington  Post 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  net  income  of  $51.5 
million,  or  $4.65  a  share,  in  the  second  quarter,  an  increase 
of  24.9%. 

Revenue  for  the  second  quarter  was  up  7.9%  to  $437  mil¬ 
lion.  Operating  income  rose  13.2%  to  $78.7  million,  primarily 
because  of  improved  results  in  the  broadcast  division. 

For  the  first  six  months,  the  Washington-based  company’s 
net  income  was  $95.4  million,  or  $8.56  a  share,  up  from  $70.1 
million,  or  $5.99  a  share,  in  the  first  half  last  year.  1995  net 
income  includes  $8.4  million  from  the  sale  of  an  investment 
in  American  PCS. 

Revenue  for  the  first  half  was  $838.5  million,  up  9.9%.  Op¬ 
erating  income  was  up  13.5%  to  $137.1  million. 

The  newspaper  division  saw  revenue  rise  2.4%  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  and  4.6%  in  the  first  half. 

Ad  volume  at  the  Washington  Post  was  down  5%  for  the 
quarter  and  3%  the  first  six  months.  Also  for  the  half  year, 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation  were  off  2%  and  1%,  respective¬ 
ly- 

Newsprint  cost  27.4%  more  in  the  second  quarter  and  was 
expected  to  have  “a  significant  negative  impact”  on  newspa¬ 
per  results  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  company  saw  profits  from  affiliates  rebound  in  the 
second  quarter  to  $8.9  million,  from  $2.2  million  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  For  the  six  months,  the  figure  amount¬ 
ed  to  $9.6  million,  compared  with  a  loss  of  $3.2  million  in  the 
first  half  of  1994.  This  development  was  attributed  to  better 
results  at  the  company’s  newsprint  mills. 

During  the  first  half,  the  company  repurchased  322,606 
shares  of  its  Class  B  common  stock  for  $79.6  million. 


A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  has  dismissed  a  lawsuit  Danville  (Va.) 
Register  &  Bee  employees  filed  against  the  bank  that  is  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  the  late  publisher’s  estate. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Jackson  Kiser  ruled  July  14  that  the 
bank  has  no  financial  responsibility  to  the  employees. 

In  March,  about  90  Register  (S?  Bee  employees  sued  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  executor  of  the  estate  of  late 
publisher  E.  Stuart  James  Grant.  Since  Grant  died  in  1990,  a 
charitable  trust,  administered  by  the  bank,  has  owned  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Under  terms  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi¬ 
ty  Act  of  1974,  the  employees  accused  the  bank  of  fraud, 
breach  of  contract  and  violation  of  its  financial  duty. 

The  suit  came  after  the  bank  rejected  a  bid  from  an  em¬ 
ployee  stock  ownership  plan  to  buy  the  paper  and  chose  to 
sell  to  a  group  headed  by  Charles  Womack  Jr.,  publisher  of 
weeklies  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  bank  halted  the  sale  after  Attorney  General  James  S. 
Gilmore  III  questioned  whether  the  deal  served  the  interests 
of  trust  beneficiaries. 

Bank  president  and  CEO  Charles  Majors  said  July  17  that 
the  bank  planned  to  go  ahead  with  a  sale  and  that  as  many  as 
50  potential  buyers  have  expressed  interest. 

An  attorney  for  the  employees  said  the  case  was  not  over. 

—  AP 


Workers’  case  vs.  bank  tossed 
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Legal  Briefs 

Reporter  still  won’t 
reveal  source 

A  REPORTER  THREATENED  with 
jail  by  the  South  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  remains  unwilling  to  obey  a 
judge’s  order  that  she  reveal  her  source 
on  confessed  child-killer  Susan  Smith. 

“It  would  jeopardize  my  [credibility] 
and  it  would  hurt  other  journalists,”  said 
Twila  Decker,  a  reporter  for  the  Colum¬ 
bia  State.  “When  you  give  your  word  to 
a  source,  it’s  a  contract  .  .  .  and  so  for 
me  to  divulge  it  would  not  be  proper  at 
all.” 

Decker  was  found  in  contempt  May 
26  for  refusing  to  disclose  who  told  her 
that  state  doctors  had  found  Smith 
competent  to  stand  trial  but  had  a  men¬ 
tal  disorder  that  may  have  contributed 
to  her  actions. 

The  high  court  ruled  unanimously 
that  the  need  for  Decker  to  reveal  her 
source  far  outweighs  any  “asserted”  First 
Amendment  right  to  keep  it  a  secret. 

“Decker  must  divulge  her  source  or 
suffer  the  consequences,”  the  court  said. 
It  did  not,  however,  specify  a  deadline 
for  compliance. 

Attorney  Jay  Bender  said  he  would 
ask  the  court  to  reconsider  its  order. 

judge  William  Howard  had  ordered 
Decker  jailed  as  part  of  his  effort  to  find 
out  who  violated  his  gag  order.  She  has 
remained  free  during  her  appeal. 

The  legal  fight  is  South  Carolina’s 
first  major  test  of  its  shield  law  protect¬ 
ing  news  sources. 

Smith  was  convicted  this  month  of 
murdering  her  sons,  3-year-old  Michael 
and  14-month-old  Alex,  on  Oct.  25 
when  she  rolled  her  car  into  a  lake  with 
the  boys  strapped  inside. 

State  executive  editor  Gil  Thelen 
supported  Decker  and  pledged  “every 
possible  resource  to  keep  her  out  of  jail 
and  protected  from  having  to  testify.” 

William  Rogers,  executive  director  of 
the  South  Carolina  Press  Association, 
said  the  ruling  “will  have  a  chilling  ef¬ 
fect  on  other  confidential  sources  talk¬ 
ing  to  reporters.” 

Bender  told  the  Supreme  Court  at  a 
hearing  that  the  shield  law  should  pro¬ 
tect  Decker  from  being  forced  to  dis¬ 
close  her  source. 

“The  flow  of  information  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  enhanced  if  a  source  is  allowed  to 
remain  confidential,”  he  said  afterward. 


Case  against 
photog  dismissed 


Bender  also  said  the  mental  evalua¬ 
tion  was  going  to  be  made  public  any¬ 
way  and  Smith’s  right  to  a  fair  trial  was 
not  affected. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  said  the 
shield  law  doesn’t  bar  a  court  from  seek¬ 
ing  the  source  of  information,  and  the 
mental  health  report,  by  law,  is  confi¬ 
dential  and  not  a  matter  of  public  inter¬ 
est.  The  justice  also  said  there  was  no 
constitutional  protection  in  this  case. 

—  AP 

Canada  upholds 
record  libel 
vs.  Scientology 

REJECTING  US.-STYLE  libel  protec¬ 
tion,  Canada’s  Supreme  Court  has  af¬ 
firmed  the  nation’s  largest  libel  award,  a 
$1.6  million  verdict  against  the  Church 
of  Scientology  and  its  lawyer. 

The  court  on  July  20  dismissed  the 
church’s  appeal  of  a  1991  verdict  won  by 
Casey  Hill,  a  former  Ontario  govern¬ 
ment  attorney,  who  was  criticized. 

At  issue  was  whether  public  officials 
can  sue  over  remarks  about  their  job 
performance.  The  court  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  person’s  reputation,  es¬ 
pecially  a  lawyer’s. 

“It  is  an  attribute  that  must,  just  as 
much  as  freedom  of  expression,  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  society’s  laws,”  Justice  Peter 
Cory  wrote  for  the  court. 

Hill,  who  has  since  become  a  judge, 
sued  the  church  and  its  attorney,  Mor¬ 
ris  Manning,  in  1984,  over  statements 
Manning  made  at  a  news  conference  in 
which  he  criticized  Hill’s  role  in  advis¬ 
ing  police  about  their  raid  on  Scientol¬ 
ogy  headquarters  in  Toronto. 

The  church,  supported  by  several 
media  groups,  argued  at  a  February 
hearing  that  Canada’s  current  libel  law 
violates  the  guarantee  of  free  expression 
in  the  Charter  of  Rights.  The  Writer’s 
Union  of  Canada,  Canadian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Journalists  and  other  groups  said 
people  must  be  free  to  criticize  public 
institutions,  including  public  officials. 

Cory  rejected  the  media’s  argument 
for  adoption  of  the  U.S.  libel  standard, 
which  requires  public  officials  to  prove 
that  libel  defendants  either  knew  a 
statement  was  false  or  had  doubts  about 
its  veracity  before  making  it.  —  AP 


A  THREE-JUDGE  panel  in  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif.,  refused  to  reinstate  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  complaint  against  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Bakersfield  Californian 
who  was  arrested  while  trying  to  take 
pictures  of  a  drowning  victim. 

The  panel  on  Aug.  3  unanimously 
upheld  Municipal  Judge  Charles  Pfis- 
ter’s  dismissal  of  the  case  on  grounds 
that  a  trial  would  create  a  chilling  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  First  Amendment. 

Pfister  ruled  Dec.  1  that  John  Harte, 
36,  should  not  be  tried  for  asserting  his 
right  to  take  photos  of  the  drowning. 
The  judge  said  a  trial  would  have  kept 
Harte  from  maintaining  his  future 
rights  even  if  he  was  found  innocent. 

Harte,  a  14-year  veteran  with  the 
Californian,  refused  to  leave  a  canal 
area  where  rescue  workers  were  recov¬ 
ering  the  body  of  a  9-year-old  boy  in 
July  1994.  Harte  was  accused  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  police  and  faced  a  one-year 
jail  sentence  if  convicted. 

In  his  three-page  ruling,  Pfister 
wrote  that  the  arresting  officers  violat¬ 
ed  Harte’s  right  to  be  at  the  scene.  He 
added  that  he  would  have  overturned 
the  conviction  if  the  case  had  gone  to 
trial  and  Harte  were  found  guilty. 

The  Kern  County  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office,  which  appealed  the  ruling, 
argued  that  reporters  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  access  if  there  is  an  emergency 
at  an  accident  or  disaster  scene.  How¬ 
ever,  Pfister  said  that  by  the  time  of 
Harte’s  arrest,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
child  was  dead.  —  AP 


FORMER  HONOLULU  Mayor  Frank 
Fasi,  saying  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
lied  about  and  defamed  him,  has  sued 
for  $70  million.  The  suit  cites  a  1993 
editorial  calling  Fasi  an  “extortionist” 
for  requesting  the  estate  of  James 
Campbell  to  rezone  land  in  Kapolei  to 
accommodate  a  housing  and  commer¬ 
cial  development.  The  suit  claims  the 
editorial  went  beyond  fair  comment . 

“We  feel  newspapers  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  comment  on  the  actions  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials,”  publisher  John  Flanagan 
said.  —  AP 


Ex-mayor  sues 
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interview  was  with  A1  Moss,  third-gen¬ 
eration  editor  and  publisher.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  A1  handed  over  manage¬ 
ment  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Susan  Moss 
Scholl,  39,  and  son  joe,  37. 

They  spent  most  of  their  lives  train¬ 
ing  for  this  responsibility.  As  co-pub¬ 
lishers,  Susan  is  editor,  joe  handles  ad¬ 
vertising.  Sue  said,  “We  have  our  niche 
as  the  county’s  only  paper,  and  we  have 
our  independence.”  That’s  the  key  word 
with  family-owned  weeklies  —  inde¬ 
pendence. 

My  favorite  remembrance  from  1985 
in  Flora: 

A1  told  of  working  one  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  while  a  student  at  Wabash  College. 
He  asked  his  dad: 

“Why  don’t  you  ever  send  out  sub¬ 
scription  reminders?” 

“1  never  bothered  to.” 

“Mind  if  1  do  it?” 

“Go  ahead.” 

A1  said  he  combed  the  2,200-name 
mailing  list,  found  hundreds  of  people 
who  hadn’t  paid  in  years.  On  his  own, 
the  20-year-old  prepared  and  mailed 
statements. 

The  first  person  to  respond  was 
Bertha  Cline.  (In  our  interview  37  years 
later,  A1  said,  “I’ll  never  forget  that 
woman’s  name  as  long  as  I  live.”) 

“I  don’t  have  the  statement  you  sent,” 
she  told  Al.  “So  I’ve  forgotten  how 
much  I  owe?” 

Al  stumbled,  “hmmmmm,  according 
to  our  records,  er,  for  32  years  at  $1.50  a 
year,  that,  er,  will  be  $48.” 

Bertha  Cline  immediately  wrote  a 
check  for  that  amount  and  handed  it  to 
the  stunned  publisher’s  son. 

For  the  rest  of  that  summer,  a  parade 
of  longtime  readers  who  never  had 
been  billed,  dropped  by  with  checks  in 
hand.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  col¬ 
lege  that  fall,  the  paper  had  banked 
more  than  $12,000  from  overdue  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Al  Moss  said  that  experience  taught 
him  two  vital  lessons:  A  weekly  news¬ 
paper  should  be  run  like  a  business. 
More  importantly,  that  the  people  of 
central  Indiana  seek  no  free  lunches. 

Alabama 

The  Advertiser-Gleam  of  Gun- 
tersville,  population  7,000,  is  a  twice- 
weekly,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
audited  paper  with  a  circulation  of 
9,826.  It  continues  as  one  of  this  state’s 
top  community  papers. 


Porter  Harvey,  91,  founded  the  paper 
in  1941.  Years  ago,  he  eased  along  the 
job  of  editor  to  his  son  Sam.  But  Porter 
continues  to  work  as  a  reporter.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  handled  by  Don  Woodward, 
Porter’s  son-in-law.  The  trio  make  an 
unbelievably  solid  combination.  They 
produce,  with  utter  disregard  of  mod¬ 
ern,  circus-style  typography,  a  top¬ 
flight  newspaper.  Their  constant 
guideline:  give  readers  solid  coverage 
and  have  fun. 

One  favorite  vignette  from  the  1985 
stop  in  Guntersville: 

Porter:  “An  awful  lot  of  our  news 
flows  in.  We’re  known  as  the  big 
turnip,  four-legged  chicken  paper.” 

Sam:  “We  run  more  pictures  of  dead 
fish,  dead  rattlesnakes  and  dead  dogs 
(than  any  other  weekly  in  Alabama.)” 

Porter:  “Once  we  ran  a  picture  of  a 
dead  dog  in  the  center  of  the  road.  A 
state  highway  striping  crew  had  come 
along  and  striped  right  over  the  body  ” 

Sam:  “Some  people  said  it  was  terri¬ 
ble  to  run  that  picture.  Others  said 
that  if  the  highway  people  are  so  inef¬ 
ficient,  it’s  good  to  have  their  igno¬ 
rance  exposed.” 

North  Dakota 

The  Journal,  has  a  circulation  of 
3,150,  in  Crosby,  population  1,200. 

Advertising  has  slipped  slightly,  but 
quality  of  the  editorial  product  contin¬ 
ues  high. 

On  july  1,  1991,  we  wandered  into  a 
beautiful  ceremonial  in  the  Journal’s 
backshop.  john  Andrist,  60,  was  offi¬ 
cially  passing  ownership  of  the  family 
paper  to  his  son,  Steve,  37. 

This  was  pasteup  day  for  the  july  2  is¬ 
sue.  When  the  last  page  negative  hit 
the  light  table  for  opaquing,  the  entire 
staff  cheered.  A  bottle  of  champagne 
was  plucked  from  the  backshop  refriger¬ 
ator  to  celebrate  Steve’s  first  edition  as 
publisher  and  editor. 

john’s  dad  Calvin,  a  linotype  opera¬ 
tor-turned  editor,  purchased  the  journal 
in  1921.  john  took  command  in  1958. 
Now  the  third  generation  runs  this  op¬ 
eration. 

Steve,  a  1976  graduate  of  University 
of  North  Dakota,  spent  16  years  in  the 
daily  field.  He  ended  up  as  city  editor  of 
the  40,000-circulation  Rochester, 
Minn.,  Post-Bulletin. 

“The  direction  of  daily  newspapers 
has  not  been  to  my  liking,”  Steve  had 
told  me  in  1991.  So  he  and  his  wife  de¬ 
cided  they’d  rather  raise  their  family  in 
a  small  town  like  Crosby. 

That  thrilled  john,  who  all  along 


hoped  Steve  would  come  back  and  take 
over  the  family  weekly,  john,  freed  of 
his  responsibilities,  ran  for  the  North 
Dakota  Senate  and  was  elected. 

In  our  phone  check  two  weeks  ago, 
Steve  told  me  the  town  has  a  few  busi¬ 
nesses  and  the  journal’s  ad  linage  is 
down. 

“That  means  we’ve  had  to  become 
much  more  resourceful,”  he  said. 

Montana 

The  Sanders  County  Ledger  of 
Thompson  Falls,  population  1,470,  has  a 
circulation  of  3,150. 

We  were  there  in  1987  to  interview 
K.  F.  (Doc)  Eggensperger,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  paper  33  years  and  was  in  the 
process  of  moving  ownership  to  his  son 
Tom. 

During  my  recent  phone  call  to 
Thompson  Falls,  Tom  reported  both 
town  and  weekly  are  pretty  much  the 
same  as  eight  years  ago. 

One  recollection  of  Doc  was  his  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question:  “Should  an  edi¬ 
tor  be  a  town  leader?” 

Doc:  “A  country  editor  is  placed  in  a 
leadership  role,  whether  he  accepts  it  or 
not.  You’re  always  in  the  first  seat  on 
the  front  row  of  all  community  activi¬ 
ties.  I’ve  gotten  the  most  satisfaction 
from  improvements  and  achievements 
this  community  has  made  with  the 
backing  and  often  at  the  instigation  — 
of  the  Sanders  County  Ledger!’ 

How  about  some  examples,  I  asked. 
Doc  mentioned  two: 

1.  Building  a  nine-hole  golf  course, 
cutting  much  of  it  out  of  timberlands, 
with  Doc  leading  the  work  parties. 

2.  Obtaining  a  $400,000  HUD  grant 
to  construct  a  2-unit  complex  for  the  el¬ 
derly  in  Thompson  Falls. 

Wisconsin 

The  Kiel  TriCounty  Record,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  2,676,  in  a  town  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  3,100. 

The  Record  thrives  and  other  big 
things  are  happening  there. 

In  1985,  we  stopped  in  Kiel  to  meet 
publisher  Earl  Mathes,  who  in  over  40 
years  at  the  Record  had  risen  from 
sports  stringer  to  owner. 

How  his  sons  Mike,  42,  and  joe,  35, 
ended  up  doing  the  honors  is  an  en¬ 
dearing  story.  It’s  one  of  the  best  we 
stumbled  across  during  those  10  years 
on  the  road. 

Mike  fielded  my  recent  phone  query 
and  outlined  the  present  situation.  It’s 
quite  a  growth  story.  He  and  his  broth¬ 
er  and  another  weekly  editor,  Mark 
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Sherry  of  New  Holstein,  formed  a  cor¬ 
poration  called  Delta  Publications.  It 
publishes  three  weeklies,  the  TriCounty 
Record,  the  Chilton  Spirit  and  the  New 
Holstein  Reporter,  along  with  a  total 
market  coverage  product. 

“Total  circulation  27,000,  with  19,500 
free  and  6,500  paid,”  Mike  reported. 
“We  also  have  a  separate  printing  cor¬ 
poration  in  Kiel  with  a  four-unit  Van¬ 
guard  web  press.” 

Now  for  the  endearing  part. 

Earl,  as  a  young  father  of  three  sons, 
took  a  vow:  “I’ll  never  force  them  into 
the  operation.  Of  course,  the  boys 
earned  pocket  money  summers  and  af¬ 
ter  school  helping  at  the  family  paper. 
When  each  finished  his  formal  educa¬ 
tion,  Dad  said,  “Now  go  out  and  get  a 
job.  1  don’t  care  what  you  do.  But  learn 
how  to  follow  orders.” 

Mike  became  a  teacher  and  coach. 
Five  years  later,  he  told  his  dad  he 
wanted  to  work  at  the  Record.  Great, 
said  Earl.  Now  Mike’s  editor. 

Joe  attended  a  technical  printing 
school  and  went  on  the  road  for  a 
graphic  arts  manufacturer.  One  week¬ 
end  while  visiting  his  parents,  he  told 
his  dad  and  brother  of  some  ideas  to 
boost  Record  ad  sales. 

Earl  and  Mike  looked  at  one  another, 
smiled,  and  turned  to  the  younger 
brother.  “You  interested  in  a  job?”  they 
asked.  “Yeah,”  Joe  replied.  “You’re  hired.” 

He  has  handled  advertising  ever 
since. 

The  two  share  the  publisher  title. 
Earl’s  third  son  formed  a  construction 
company,  which  probably  will  be  his 
life’s  labor. 

Final  thoughts 

Family-owned  weeklies  sure  are  not 
dying.  They’ll  suffer  economic  slumps. 
Some  will  go  out  of  business.  That’s  free 
enterprise. 

But  most  will  live  on,  because  Amer¬ 
ica  still  is  a  land  of  pioneers  and  sur¬ 
vivors.  Weekly  owners  are  both. 

Now,  about  Jack  McCloskey,  the 
feisty  83-year-old  Nevada  legend  who 
established  his  weekly  in  1933  and  ran 
it  until  1994. 

Jack  didn’t  sell  the  paper.  He  gave  it 
to  three  loyal  brothers,  who,  for  more 
than  40  years,  worked  the  Independent- 
News  backshop. 

In  our  interview  with  Jack,  I  inno¬ 
cently  asked  how  he  had  liked  all  those 
years  as  a  community  journalist. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  bristled.  “I 
am  not  a  journalist.  I  am  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  ’\Vhen  the  journalists,  now  they 


call  themselves  professionally  trained 
journalists,  get  their  tit  in  a  wringer, 
they  hide  behind  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment!  Journalist  is  a  fancy  word  and  I 
don’t  want  any  part  of  it.” 

Now  that’s  independent. 

Cyberporn 

Contmued  from  page  37 

changing  —  on  a  daily  and  even 
hourly  basis,”  Heaton  said. 

“Issues  arising  on  the  Internet  often 
entail  judgment  calls  to  address  them. 
And  there  is  no  central  point  of  con¬ 
trol,”  he  said.  “Because  of  these  factors, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  of 
how  such  an  environment  could  be  ef¬ 
fectively  managed  by  legalistic  regula¬ 
tions  and  controls. 

“However,  the  home  PC,  as  the 
gateway  for  families  into  the  Internet, 
is  the  logical  place  for  empowerment 
tools  to  be  focused  and  reside,”  Heaton 
maintained. 

In  response  to  concerns  that  the 
blocking  technology  may  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  computer  illiterate  parents  to 
use,  Heaton  pointed  out  that  “simplici¬ 
ty  is  key  in  the  marketplace.  Competi¬ 
tion  will  produce  incentives  to  be  sure 
it  is  simple.” 

The  congresspeople  also  heard  from 
law  enforcement  officials  who  have 
been  patrolling  the  information  high¬ 
way  for  cyberporn  violators. 

Mike  Geraghty,  a  trooper  with  the 
N.J.  State  Police,  West  Trenton,  said 
over  the  18  months  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  issue,  more  than  80  individ¬ 
uals  had  been  arrested  or  targeted,  al¬ 
though  he  noted  this  is  no  more  preva¬ 
lent  than  any  other  forum. 

One  obstacle  is  training  law  en¬ 
forcement  personnel,  prosecutors, 
judges  and  others  so  they  are  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  technology. 

“Every  time  we  bring  a  case  like 
that,  we  have  to  train  people  just  on 
the  technology,”  Geraghty  said. 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  “We  see  the 
headlines  and  tend  to  demonize  [the 
issue].  You  can’t  find  pornography  [on¬ 
line]  unless  you  go  looking  for  it.” 

Kevin  Manson,  who  has  organized 
an  online  clearinghouse  for  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials,  said  he  finds  cyber¬ 
porn  to  be  a  novelty,  one  that  more 
people  are  talking  about  than  using. 

“Law  enforcement  is  rapidly  finding 
itself  being  not  only  overtaken  by  the 
technology  of  the  future,  but  over¬ 
whelmed  by  it  as  well,”  testified  Man- 


son,  who  works  in  the  legal  division  of 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  Glynco,  Ga. 

“Training  cybercops  how  to  patrol 
the  Information  Superhighway  is  a 
critical  task  for  law  enforcement,  yet 
we  are  still  behind  the  hyperbolic 
curve  when  cybercops  are  saddled  with 
2,400  baud  modems  and  are  paying  for 
the  Internet  access  out  of  their  own 
pockets,”  he  told  the  panel. 

“To  a  great  extent,  this  battle  is  not 
unlike  the  task  of  fighting  other  kinds 
of  crime,”  Manson  reported,  adding 
that  “the  solution  to  most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  computer  mediat¬ 
ed  communications  will  be  found  in  a 
new  partnership  forged  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  law  enforcement.” 

Lee  Hollander,  an  assistant  states  at¬ 
torney,  Naples,  Fla.,  commented  that 
there  are  Fourth  Amendment  search 
and  seizure  issues  that  apply,  as  well  as 
determining  which  authority  has  juris¬ 
diction  and  whose  community  stan¬ 
dards  apply. 

Hollander  suggested  that  parents 
teach  their  children  to  follow  many  of 
the  same  rules  on  the  Internet  as  they 
do  on  the  street,  such  as  don’t  talk  to 
strangers  and  report  undesirable  con¬ 
tacts  to  parents  and  police. 

He  also  suggested  recording  online 
sessions  and  that  parents  move  their 
children’s  computers  from  their  bed¬ 
rooms  to  the  living  room  where  they 
can  more  closely  monitor  what  they 
are  accessing. 

Bee,  mall  offer 
NIE  program 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  and  a 
downtown  shopping  mall  are  co-spon¬ 
soring  a  free  newspaper  program  for 
kindergarten-through-sixth-grade 
pupils. 

The  first  80  teachers  who  registered 
received  a  free  classroom  set  of  papers 
delivered  to  their  school,  along  with  a 
31-page  curriculum  unit  entitled  “Di¬ 
nosaurs  and  the  Newspaper.” 

The  package  includes  lessons  on  pre¬ 
history,  dinosaurs,  fossils  and  other 
earth  science  topics.  Each  lesson  directs 
the  student  into  the  newspaper,  relating 
each  science  subject  to  today’s  world. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  order  pa¬ 
pers  for  delivery  in  August  and/or  Sep¬ 
tember  to  coincide  with  a  free  dinosaur 
exhibit  at  the  Downtown  Plaza.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  features  life-sized  robotic  di¬ 
nosaurs. 
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few  years  ago,  output  system  vendors 
and  users  alike  were  often  uncertain  of 
its  applicability  for  newspapers.  By 
Nexpo  95,  there  seemed  little  doubt 
that  it  is  suitable,  and  Prince  said  the 
technology  has  great  benefits  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Spot  size,  about  30  microns  in  this 
case,  should  be  chosen  for  the  surface 
roughness  of  newsprint.  With  no  extra 
expense  for  hardware,  he  said,  the  “de¬ 
tail  goes  up”  and  the  apparent  fit  im¬ 
proves  with  stochastic  screening. 

Hickeys  have  any  number  of  causes, 
but  pressrooms  often  can  be  rid  of  the 
doughnut-shaped  print  defects  by  stay¬ 
ing  clean  and  moist.  A  press  that 
shakes  loose  fine  debris  from  ceilings 
can  wind  up  printing  hickeys.  A  plastic 
drop  ceiling  can  stop  it. 

Another  measure  is  to  keep  rollers 
and  sideframes  clean  and  consider 
where  the  dirt  or  dust  may  be  coming 
from.  A  constant  plate-wiping  roller 
can  help,  as  will  a  napped  hickey-pick- 
ing  roller  (keeping  in  mind  that  it,  too, 
must  be  cleaned);  so  will  a  sheet  clean¬ 
er  with  vacuum. 

Static  will  attract  problem-causing 
dust  and  particles.  After  measuring  the 
static  level,  the  press  should  be 
checked  for  grounding  and  humidity 
kept  to  around  50%.  A  static  elimina¬ 
tor  may  prove  useful. 

Dealing  with  uneven  ink  coverage 
requires  checking  both  the  press  and 
personnel.  Cylinders  should  be  in¬ 
spected  for  ink  coverage,  especially 
around  the  circumference  rather  than 
side  to  side. 

Employees’  color  vision  should  be 
examined  every  few  years,  according  to 
Prince,  who  said  that  the  acuity  of 
men’s  perception  of  yellow  declines  as 
they  approach  age  45. 

Prince  also  advised  production  man¬ 
agers  to  be  aware  of  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  factors  that  contribute  to 
temporarily  poor  color  vision.  “The 
eye,  after  two  hours  of  work,  loses  col¬ 
or  sensitivity,”  he  said.  He  suggested 
that  color  judgments  are  best  made 
with  a  quick  glance,  because  the  per¬ 
ception  of  differences  between  similar 
hues  will  disappear  as  one  observes. 

The  imaging  areas  of  plates  can  be¬ 
come  unreceptive  to  inks.  When  such 
plate  blinding  occurs  early  in  the  print 
run,  something  may  be  wrong  with  the 
plate;  if  it  shows  up  after  5,000  impres¬ 
sions,  however,  look  for  a  press  prob¬ 


lem.  Calcium  carbonate  present  in  the 
ink  can  cause  blinding  that  always 
turns  up  in  cyan  printing. 

Water  pick-up  by  ink  should  be  40- 
60%.  When  too  much  solution  leads  to 
problem  emulsification  of  ink,  damp¬ 
eners  need  adjustment.  A  change  of 
ink  also  may  be  needed  to  cure  emulsi¬ 
fication. 

Matching  proof  to  press  sheet  re¬ 
quires  a  choice  of  proofing  method, 
choice  of  inks  that  match  proof  colors 
and  adjustment  to  show  the  same  dot 
gain.  Though  he  said  there  are  good 
proofing  systems  for  printing  on 
newsprint.  Prince  was  unhappy  with 
some  analog  proofing  systems,  and  he 
said  they  all  differ  substantially  in  col¬ 
or.  Proofs  should  be  composed  of  dots, 
just  as  in  the  press  sheet. 

Back-trap  mottle  appears  most  often 
in  medium  blues  like  the  sky.  It  is  less 
likely  to  appear  in  the  newspaper  than 
in  other  print  jobs  —  its  cause  often 
being  binder  migration  or  coating  ag¬ 
glomeration  that  usually  derives  from 
customer-supplied  paper.  For  this  prob¬ 
lem  alone.  Prince  advised  printers  to 
rotate  the  ink  sequence  to  KMYC. 
“Yes,  your  color’s  going  to  change,”  he 
conceded,  “but  you  can’t  sell  mottle.” 

Anyone  trying  to  match  PMS  colors 
should  realize  that  even  the  PMS 
books  themselves  “are  slightly  differ¬ 
ent,”  said  Prince,  who  urged  printers  to 
obtain  a  new  book  every  year  and  store 
it  in  the  dark. 

PMS  color  sheets  should  be  shared 
with  customers,  whose  choices  should 
be  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with 
available  news  ink  colors.  Printed  sam¬ 
ples  of  those  color  matches  should 
then  be  shown  to  customers  for  ap¬ 
proval  before  a  job  is  run. 

To  make  a  good  comparison  when 
trying  to  match  colors,  it  is  important 
to  caution  the  customer  to  look  away 
after  a  few  seconds,  remembering 
Prince’s  admonition  that  it  doesn’t 
take  long  for  the  mind  to  equalize  close 
colors  that  are  not  an  exact  match. 

Suggesting  a  long,  hard  look  at  simi¬ 
lar  color  samples  may  convince  a  cus¬ 
tomer  going  into  a  job  —  only  to  pro¬ 
duce  disappointment  with  the  printed 
product. 

Abu- Jamal 

Continued  from  page  13 

leave,  maintaining  they  didn’t  have 
permission  to  peddle  their  wares.  They 
promptly  relocated  to  a  booth  at  the 
NABJ  job  fair. 


Attorneys  representing  the  defense 
and  prosecution  in  the  1982  trial  of 
Abu-Jamal  were  invited  to  outline 
their  positions. 

Leonard  Weinglass,  who  recently 
joined  the  defense  team,  charged  pros¬ 
ecutors  with  suppressing  eyewitness 
testimony  and  mishandling  evidence. 

Meanwhile,  former  Philadelphia 
District  Attorney  Joseph  McGill,  who 
prosecuted  the  case,  said  evidence 
against  the  jailed  journalist  was  “over¬ 
whelming”  and  called  assertions  he 
didn’t  receive  a  fair  trial  “hogwash.” 

Even  Abu-jamal  made  an  appear¬ 
ance  at  NABJ,  via  videotape.  One  ob¬ 
server  described  the  former  Black  Pan¬ 
ther  —  whose  charisma  captivated  the 
audience  —  as  “frighteningly  articu¬ 
late.” 

A  New  York  Times  article  said  the 
Abu-jamal  crusade  heralded  the  return 
of  “radical  chic,”  a  term  author  Tom 
Wolfe  coined  to  describe  the  wealthy 
championing  the  cause  of  the  aspiring 
classes. 

“The  hard  fact  that  criminal  justice 
is  grossly  relative  is  never  clearer  than 
when  a  felon  gifted  with  articulateness 
approaches  the  gallows,  rallying 
celebrities  to  his  side,”  wrote  Francis  X. 
Clines. 

In  an  editorial  the  week  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  the  Times  urged  death  penal¬ 
ty  opponents  to  “recognize  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  Mr.  Abu-jamal  is  not  the  in¬ 
nocent  man  they  depict.” 

And  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
devoted  an  entire  letters  page  to  Abu- 
jamal  the  week  NABJ  hit  town. 
“Enough  of  Mumia,”  its  banner  head¬ 
line  read.  “Remember  the  fallen  cop.” 

Batten  award  for 
civic  journalism 

THE  PEW  CHARITABLE  Trusts  and 
Washington,  D.C-based  Pew  Center  for 
Civic  Journalism  have  created  an  award 
I  in  the  name  of  Jim  Batten,  the  Knight- 
Ridder  chairman  and  CEO  who  died  of 
brain  cancer  June  29. 

The  James  K.  Batten  Award  for  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  Civic  Journalism  plans  to 
give  a  $25,000  ptize  annually  following  a 
dinner  and  symposium  on  the  role  of 
journalists  in  renewing  civic  life. 

The  first  gathering  is  scheduled  for 
Sept.  13  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Under  Batten’s  tenure,  seven  Knight- 
Ridder  papers  established  civic  journal¬ 
ism  projects  with  the  Pew  Center  since 
it  started  in  1993. 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLCXJY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivio/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


THE  AUTOMOTIVE  REPORT:  A 
package  of  at  leost  1  2  stories  plus 
DriveTime  shorts  direct  from  the  indus¬ 
try  leaders.  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  and 
AUTOWEEK.  Rebate  charts  also  avail¬ 
able.  Ideal  for  your  automotive, 
classified  and  display  sections. 

Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
PhoneT{212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


WHEELS  101:  A  weekly  column 
teaching  the  basics  of  buying,  owning 
and  driving  a  car  by  automotive  expert 
Jayne  O'Donnell.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN 
NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone:  (212)  254- 
0890.  Fax:  (212)  254-7646. 


Why  did  the  bear  go  over  the  mountain  ? 

Dr.  John  Thomas 


ENVIRONMENT 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
wildlife,  ecology,  recreation 
for  samples:  (216)  251-1389 


COMPUTER  HUMOR 


COMPUTER  CRAZY!  Fast,  funny  and 
informative  reviews  of  computer  games 
and  hardware.  Call  (212)  877-7771 
for  information. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


WEEKLY  FEATURES  SINCE  1970 
Mark-Morgon,  Incorporated 
Box  995,  Newnon,  GA  30264 
(404)  253-5355 

3  Editorial  Cartoons,  Conservative  Com¬ 
mentary,  Horoscope,  Puzzle,  and 
Church  Page  Comment.  $10  per  week. 


HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
LICENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBLISH 
ESTABLISHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTEQED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  for  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  for  free  samples. 


HUMOR 


JWARNING:  'IN  A  NUTSHEU'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


WACKY  -  WIT  -  WEEKLY 
Fora  ‘SLIGHTLY OFF*  Perspective 
Deb  Di  Sandra,  (708)  639-1232 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdotes 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


OUTDOORS 


WEEKLY  shooting  sports  column  with 
timely  information  for  sportsmen 
nationwide.  Call  (71 8)  461  -5622. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  926-4843 


SPORTS 


EDITORS,  Looking  for  a  Friday  NFL 
column  that  appeals  to  a  wide  variety 
of  fans?  My  work  appears  in  major 
newspapers  like  the  NY  Daily  News. 
For  o  sample  call  (914)  332-0768. 


FANTASY  SPORTS  COLUMN 
An  award-winning  writer  and  fantasy 
champion  provides  tips  all  sports  fans 
will  enjoy.  Printed  to  order,  faxed,  or 
Fedexed  on  disk.  Free  trial,  competitive 
rates.  Karrick  Creative  (21 2)  674-4842 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features. 
http://punchin.com  or  (21 2)  755-4363. 


E&P 

WILL  BE  CLOSED 
9/4/95:  LABOR  DAY. 
REGULAR 
DEADLINES  FOR 
SEPTEMBER  9  ISSUE 


THE  NEWSEUM,  the  world's  first 
museum  dedicated  to  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  news,  is  looking  to 
acquire  a  wide  assortment  of  historic 
print  and  broadcast  material  -  lino¬ 
types,  cameras  and  much,  much  more. 
Please  write/ send  photos  to  B.  Reed, 
The  Freedom  Forum  Newseum,  1101 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 


SPORTS  EDITORS:  Want  to  improve 
ycxjr  agate  presentation?  Edit  the  num¬ 
bers  like  you  do  the  words.  Grimes 
Agate  Consulting  can  help.  1 2  years  of 
experience  with  PROVEN  results.  Coll 
(713)997-8883. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Accurate  Appraisals/Negotiations 
Comprehensive  evaluations  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Experience  in  confidentiality  and 
accuracy  in  detail  for  very  reasonable 
prices.  Contact  Dick  Smitn,  president, 
108  Jane  Cove,  Clarksaale,  MS 
38614,  phone  (601)  627-7906,  Fax 
(601)627-79063*. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301)  540-0636 
Tom  Sexlon-N.Engbnd-(617)  545-6175 
D.  Cbussen-MWest-(8 1 6)  561-0596 
Wren  Barnett- South-(704)  698-0021 . 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sole  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 

partners,  baitk. 

tax,  stock,  assets 

Established  1923 

John  T.  Cribb 

John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6«21 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO 
2355  Pershing  Blvd. -Suite  301, 
Baldwin,  NY  1 1510.  New  York  (516) 
379-2797 Aompo  (813)  786-5930. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODEU,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 

The  original  rose  exists  only  as  a  name, 
mere  names  are  all  we  have. 

Umberto  Eco 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PHIIilPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-lnveshnents 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  AAockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
1 08  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  3861 4 
(601 )  627-7906  Fax  601  -627-79063' 
W.C.  Shoemaker-Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 
_ 1 1 7  yeors  experience- _ 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MONTANA  PIONEER:  Monthly  tab  in 
fly  fishing  country.  Ten  days,  1-2  staff. 
Net  $32K,  Ask  $30K.  (406)  222-0875. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


26  YEAR  OLD  Catholic  Weekly  For 
Sale.  Based  in  Albuquerque,  NM. 
$50K  net/year.  Very  expandable. 
Needs  Marketing  Type.  $130K  cash 
only.  (505)  281-2888,  leave  message. 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY:  Newspapers 
for  sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)476-3950. 


MIDWEST  -  Ideal  package  for  know¬ 
ledgeable,  successful  operotor  of  small 
paid  weeklies.  $500,000.  Confiden¬ 
tiality  Agreement  required.  Jim  Hall 
Media  Services,  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL 
36081,(334)566-7198. 


PROFITABLE,  award-winning  weekly 
newspaper  In  north  Florida  for 
$275,000,  ($50,000  below  appraisal); 
owners  retiring.  $226K  gross  in  '94. 
Reply  to  Box  07505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
Well-established  weeklies  targeting 
entertainment  and  business  sectors  in 
resort  market.  $290K-cash,  $350K- 
terms.  (800)  931-2205. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  The  Communication  Link  Since  1884. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  af  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  carrespondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (41 7)  451 -1520 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
dawn  payments  ar  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FACKELMAN  NEWSPAPERS  GROUP 
seeks  to  acquire  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers  in  the  sauth,  midwest. 
We  can  affer  cash  or  terms.  We  also 
offer  experience,  commitment  to 
excellent  community  journalism.  If 
yau're  interested,  please  give  us  a  call, 
confidentiality  guaranteed.  Marc  A. 
Richard,  Operations  V.P.,  Newspapers 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  910,  Jen¬ 
nings,  LA  70546,  telephone  (318)  824- 
3011. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


STRATEGIC  PUBLISHING,  L.P.  has  been 
formed  recently  to  ocquire  and  operate 
U.S,  or  U.K.  newspaper  companies 
(dailies,  weeklies  and/or  shoppers) 
grossing  between  $15MM  and 
$150MM  in  annual  revenues.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  we  are  looking  for  opportunities 
where  our  management  expertise  and/ 
or  our  extensive  capital  resources  can 
add  significant  value.  All  discussions 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Contact: 
Denny  Guastaferra,  (412)  260-7105  or 
Jim  Gressinger,  (714)  725-9992. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#- 28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(714)  644-2661,  Fax  (714)  644-0283 


REAL  ESTATE 


GOV'T  FORECLOSED  HOMES  FOR 
pennies  on  $1.  Delinquent  Tax,  Repo's, 
REO's.  Your  Area.  Tall  free  1  (800) 
898-9778  Ext.  H-5189  for  current  list¬ 
ings. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

COMPUGRAPHIC  Editwriter  7700  and 
CompuKwik  2  processor.  Good  condi¬ 
tion  with  manual.  Supply  of  fonts  and 
cartridges  available.  Best  offer 
accepted.  Call  Orechio  Publications 
(201)667-0077. 

MAILROOM 

4  into  1  P24  inserter.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Runs  well.  Ideal  for  small  circula¬ 
tion.  Priced  to  sell.  Call  (717)  387- 
1 234  ext.  1 402. 

FOR  SALE  Circa  1987  Kansa  320 
inserter,  twa-into-one.  Lightly  used, 
goad  condition.  Comes  with  delivery 
belt  and  air  compressor.  Good  for 
weekly  or  as  add-on  pockets.  Serial 
No.  124-247R.  Best  offer.  Call  Rip 
Woodin  at  (919)  752-6166. 


MAIL  ROOM 

104  count-o-veyors  rebuilt  with 
alternator.  $1 500  each. 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


Refurbished  add  an  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

PRESSES 

5  Unit  GOSS  Community  SC  Upper 
Former,  22-3/4,  40HP  1979 

6  Units  Plus  1  Tricolor  GOSS  Com¬ 
munity  SC  Upper  Former,  22-3/4, 
50HP  1979-80-89 

5  Unit  (1  stacked)  Newsking 

KJ6  Folder,  22-3/4,  40HP,  5  Pos. 

Rollst. 

Call  ProGraf  (305)  443-28 14 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845,  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  Harris  VI  5A;  2/u 
News  King;  7/u  Harris  V22. 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 

Need  an  add-on  for  your  Community 
Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-auality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 
arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 


PRESSES 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Falders 

160  page  dauble  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Farmers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

2  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroam  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  ar  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


A  single  sentence  will  suffice  for  modern 
man:  he  fornicated  and  read  the  papers. 

Albert  Camus 


E&P*s  Classified 


The  industry's  meeting  place. 
(2U)  675*4380 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(51 6)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROV/D 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  soles  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VERIFICATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40  i  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 
Our  27tfi  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUU  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

CONSULTANTS 

American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Jeffrey  S.  Hall. 

_ (800)  554-3091 . _ 

ADVERTISING,  CIRCULATION  & 
FINANCIAL  Systems  our  Specialty.  We 
provide  experts  to  develop  enhancements 
or  new  applications. 

GREENROSE  SYSTEMS 
(813)  969-3388 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)  487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet;  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

MARKET  RESEARCH 

AD  Audit  -  Accurate  analysis  of  media 
spending  by  category  in  over  250 
metro  markets.  As  seen  in  Advertising 
Age,  Inside  Media,  American  Demo¬ 
graphics  and  others.  Client  references 
available.  For  detailed  information  call 
(800)  597-9956  or 

Internet:  75152.706@compuserve.com. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


yffWfim 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 

(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 

24-Hour  Line  P.O.  Box  1 952 

_ Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floars,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 

Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAOIONI 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 

Satire  is  tragedy  plus  time. 

Lenny  Bruce 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM  AND  BROADCASTING 
CHAIR  SOUGHT 

Flarida  Internatianal  University's 
accredited  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  seeks  a  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Braadcasting  Department 
Chair  beginning  November  1995  or 
later. 

In  media-rich  Miami,  the  school  is  a 
program  of  emphasis  at  the  university 
ana  has  about  750  majors  in  its  current 
master's  and  undergraduate  programs. 
It  has  a  strong  professional  orientation 
and  stresses  teaching  and  writing 
excellence.  The  school  also  has  an 
exemplary  record  in  attracting  external 
funding.  Its  innovative  enterprises 
include  an  extensive  Latin  American 
Journalism  training  program,  a  Journal¬ 
ism  Writing  Project  and  the  Institute  for 
Public  Opinion  Research. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  hove  the  Ph.D., 
but  exceptional  professianal  ar  teaching 
accamplishment  may  substitute. 
Administrative  experience  is  essential, 
Spanish  fluency  a  plus.  Tenure-earning. 
Competitive  salary.  Minorities  and 
women  especially  urged  to  apply. 

By  September  1 5,  1 995,  send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  writing  samples  and  syllabi 
for  any  caurses  taught  to:  Chair,  Dept. 
Chair  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Florida  International  University,  N. 
Miami,  FL  33181.  Florida  International 
University  is  a  member  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  System  of  Florida  and  is  an 
equal  opportunity/equal  access/ 
Affirmative  Actian  institutian. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MARKETING  DIREQOR 

We  are  seeking  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  circulation  sales  experience 
and  the  credentials  necessary  to  lead 
our  total  marketing  team  at  a  medium- 
size  newspaper  in  the  northeast.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  at  least  five  years  of 
successful  experience  as  an  advertising 
director.  The  manager  reports  to  the 
publisher  of  this  independent  newspa¬ 
per. 

Please  send  resume,  cover  letter, 
and  salary  history  to  Box  07486,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  GENERAL  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  someone  special  to 
run  one  of  our  company's  weekly 
newspapers  in  a  pleasant,  county  seat 
town.  Someone  who  enjoys  being 
involved  in  his  or  her  community. 
Someone  who  is  creative,  sales- 
oriented  and  able  to  lead  others  to  a  com- 
mon  goal.  And  someone  who  is 
interested  in  growing  with  a  rapidly 
developing  newspaper  company.  We 
offer  a  strong  financial  package,  a 
great  opportunity  for  advancement, 
and  a  work  environment  that 
emphasizes  people  and  cantinuous 
improvement. 

Please  send  resume  to  Allen  B.  Weber,  The 
Daily  Tribune,  317  Fifth  Street,  Ames,  lA 
50010. 


What  is  life  but  a  series  of  inspired  follies? 

George  Bernard  Show 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR:  Highly  acclaimed 
Atlanta  legal  business  newspaper  with 
top  demographics  seeks  media  pro¬ 
fessional  who  con  develop,  execute 
strategy  far  display,  classified,  other 
advertising.  Must  be  hands-an,  able  to 
lead  talented  team  by  example.  Orga¬ 
nizational,  managerial  skills  and 
marketing  savvy  a  must.  Attractive  com¬ 
pensation  plan,  unbeatable  benefits. 
Time  Warner  affiliate.  Send  resume  to 
Box  322,  190  Pryor  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta, 
GA  30303,  fax:  (404)  523-5925.  No 
calls,  please. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for 
aggressive  6-day/week  13,000  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  If  you  can  prove  you  are  creative, 
assertive  marketer  that  can  excite  an  od 
staff  of  8  to  realize  its  greatest  sales 
potential,  then  you  have  an  opportunity 
waiting.  Retail  and  classified  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Should  have  at  least  3 
years  experience  in  ad  management. 
Be  prepared  to  direct  diverse  products 
sales  including  audiotext  and  telephone 
directory.  Competitive  pay  scale  and 
benefits  including  401  (k).  If  qualified, 
send  resume  to  Dick  Mitchell,  Lenoir 
News-Topic,  P.O.  Box  1110,  Lenoir, 
NC  28645. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPUES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Award-winning  central  Indiana  36,000 
daily,  47,000  Sunday  circulatian 
newspaper  seeks  an  experienced 
advertising  director  to  lead  its  quality 
sales  staff  af  32.  Immediate  opening  for 
candidate  qualified  to  develop  promo¬ 
tional  strategies  and  pravide  averall 
leadership  and  guidance  for  the  entire 
marketing  effort  of  the  newspaper.  Com¬ 
petitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package.  Resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Publisher,  Tribune- Star,  P.O.  Elox  149, 
Terre  Haute,  IN  47808. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
You  must  have  proven  team  and  sales 
development  record  to  qualify.  Salary 
plus  incentives,  plus  benefits,  EOE,  no 
smoking  office. 

Fax  resume  and  sabry  history  to 

(71 3)  688-4080  or  mail  to: 

Trader  Publishing  Company 
Attn:  Ron  Haas,  GM 

1214  North  Post  Oak,  #1 20 
Houston,  TX  77055 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

With  a  winning  attitude,  br  a  leading 
newspaper  serving  East  Central  Indi¬ 
ana.  Must  hove  a  degree  (or  equivalent 
print  experience)  in  marketing/ 
advertising.  Excellent  outside 
opportunity  br  a  top  od  producer. 

Attractive  Benefit  Package. 

Send  resume  and  cover  to: 

Muncie  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Attn:  John  M.  Rice 
P.O.  Box  2408 
Muncie,  IN  47307 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEMARKETING  TRAINING 
COORDINATOR 

Employee-owned  Journal  Sentinel  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sen¬ 
tinel,  is  seeking  an  experienced  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  for  the  Training  Coordinator 
position  located  in  our  fast-paced 
Classified  Advertising  department. 
Responsibilities  include  the  manoge- 
ment  of  all  aspects  of  sales  and  systems 
training  for  the  telemarketing  sales 
team.  Qualified  applicants  possess  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  or  equivalent  experience 
and  at  least  3  years  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  telephone  sales,  sales  training 
and/or  sales  management.  Knowledge 
of  Call  Management  Systems  and 
Classified  computer  front-end  systems 
required. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
with  salary  history  to:  Journal  Sentinel 
Inc.,  Human  Resources/Attn:  Ann,  333 
West  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53203,  or  Fax  (414)  224-2897. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
COPLEY  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS,  a 
group  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
with  a  circulatian  of  over  170,000 
located  within  the  Chicago  ADI,  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  for  a  Classified 
Sales  Director.  This  position  will  report 
to  the  Vice  President  of  Sales  and  be 
responsible  for  the  following; 

Coordinating  the  centralization  of  our 
phone  room. 

Establishing  rates  for  both  incoming 
and  outgoing  telephone  sales  pro¬ 
grams. 

Training  of  the  phone  room  staff. 

Other  duties  include  indirect 
supervision  of  the  outside  staff, 
performance  evaluations,  compensa¬ 
tion/incentive  reviews,  budget  adminis¬ 
tration,  sales  promotions,  and  rate 
development. 

This  highly  visible  position  requires 
strong  sales  and  classified  background, 
outstanding  communication  skills,  self- 
motivation,  the  ability  to  work  indepen¬ 
dently,  and  the  ability  to  handle  multi¬ 
ple  projects  at  the  same  time  are  essen¬ 
tial. 

This  is  an  exciting  opportunity  if  you 
are  an  aggressive  self  starter  and  enjoy 
working  cooperatively  as  part  of  a  team 
in  a  fast  paced  environment.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Sll  classified  system  a  plus. 
We  provide  a  comprehensive  benefit 
package,  an  opportunity  to  grow,  and 
an  excellent  work  environment.  Please 
send  your  resume  along  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  (resumes  without  salary  history  will 
not  be  considered)  to: 

Classified  Sales  Director 
P.O.  Box  1 29 
3101  Rte.  30 
Plainfield,  IL  60544-01 29 
Fax  (81 5)  439-5357 
EOE 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  a  successful  50,000  circulatian 
daily  and  three  weekly  operation  with 
tremendous  growth  potential  in  our 
classified  department.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  would  have  an  equally  strong 
background  in  telemarketing/inside 
sales  and  outside  display  sales.  If  you 
are  ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
taking  a  gcxxi  department  and  making 
it  great  we  should  talk.  We're  prepared 
to  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  gen¬ 
erous  bonus  based  on  results.  Please 
fax  a  letter  of  interest  immediately  to: 
Ernie  Reed,  director  of  advertising,  The 
Express-Times,  Easton,  PA  (610)  258- 
6794. 


ENERGETIC  NEWSPAPER  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  Sales  Manager  needed 
for  Illinois  Press  Association  ad  service. 
Must  be  experienced  in  selling  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  or  have  agency 
expertise  in  buying  print  media.  The 
IPA  is  located  in  Springfield  and 
represents  more  than  600  newspapers. 
Duties  will  include  selling  to  agencies 
and  advertisers  around  the  state,  creat¬ 
ing  new  advertising  opportunities, 
developing  sales  strategies  and  network¬ 
ing  with  other  press  associations.  This  is 
a  new  position  with  great  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Excellent  salary/commission/ 
benefits  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  David  L.  Bennett, 
Illinois  Press  Association,  701  S.  Grand 
Ave.,  W.,  Springfield,  IL  62704. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

DESIGNER/ILLUSTRATOR 
Senior  design  position  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  Must  hove  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  typography  and  design.  Illus¬ 
tration  skills  also  a  must.  Knowledge  of 
QuarkXPress,  Adobe  Illustrator  and 
Adobe  Photoshop  required. 

In  the  past  five  years.  The  Examiner  has 
been  one  of  the  top  award-winninq 
newspapers  for  design  in  the  worlcT. 
We  are  looking  for  someone  who  can 
bring  energy  and  creativity  to  an 
already  talentM  art  department. 

Send  samples  of  work  and  resume  to: 

Kelly  Frankeny 

Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Design 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
1 1 0  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

The  Examiner  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

EXPANDING  ENGLISH-Language 
weekly  newspaper  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  has  immediate  openings  for 
TWO  page  designers  and  a  production 
manager.  Must  know  QuarkXPress. 
Production  manager  should  have 
extensive  Mac  knowledge.  Great 
opportunity  for  recent  college  graduates 
or  couple  seeking  to  relocate. 

Fax  or  mail  resume,  clips  and  references 
to:  Art  Director,  The  Budapest  Sun,  1 14 
Pf.99,  1525  Budapest,  Hungary.  Fax: 
(36-1)201-3411. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


JOHN  S.  AND  JAMES  L. 

KNIGHT  FOUNDATION 

Established  in  1 950,  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation 
makes  national  grants  in  journalism,  education  and  the  field  of  arts 
and  culture.  It  also  supports  organizations  in  communities  where 
the  Knight  brothers  were  involved  in  publishing  newspapers  but  is 
wholly  separate  from  and  independent  of  those  newspapers. 

The  Foundation,  located  in  downtown  Miami,  is  seeking  to  fill  the 
position  of: 

COMMUNICATIONS  DIREQOR 

This  position's  primary  responsibility  is  the  Foundation's  external 
communications,  including  the  annual  report,  a  bi-monthly  newslet¬ 
ter,  special  publications  and  media  relations.  The  Foundation 
requires  someone  appreciative  of  the  Foundation's  journalism 
heritage,  including  a  commitment  to  timeliness,  clarity  and  open¬ 
ness  in  communications.  Candidates  should  have  strong  written 
and  oral  communications  skills;  experience  with  a  news  organiza¬ 
tion;  a  record  of  creating  and  implementing  broad-based  communi¬ 
cations  plans;  a  publication  management  background;  experience 
in  developing  and  maintaining  media  contacts;  and  the  capacity  to 
help  develop  the  Foundation's  electronic  information  capability.  Com¬ 
puter  literacy  is  a  must;  a  working  knowledge  of  desktop  publishing 
is  preferred.  A  bachelor's  degree  is  required. 

Send  resume,  including  references  and  salary  history,  to; 

Creed  Black,  President  and  CEO 
John  S.  and  James  L  Knight  Foundation 
2  S.  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami,  FL  331 31  -1 803 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST/PAGE  DESIGNER 

Needed  for  fully  paginated  New 
Jersey/New  York  area  daily.  Must  have 
solid  newspaper  experience,  creativity 
and  news  judgment.  Copy  editing/ 
reporting  background  a  plus.  Send 
tearsheets  and  resumes  to  Box  07494, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCUtATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
small  doily  with  big  plans  for  the  future. 
Located  in  California's  historic  gold 
country.  Candidates  must  have  a  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  in  circulation  sales  and 
promotion.  We're  looking  for  a 
strategic  thinker  with  the  skills  to  gener¬ 
ate  record-breaking  numbers  through 
team-building,  goal  setting,  planning 
and  implementation.  Send  resume  with 
cover  letter  selling  yourself  as  a 
member  of  our  high-energy,  "just  do  if 
management  team.  Include  salary  his¬ 
tory.  Scott  Little,  publisher.  The  Auburn 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  5910,  Auburn,  CA 
95604.  Fax  (916)  885-4902. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Best  in  the  Midwest!  Dynamic,  growing 
30K  daily  in  booming  Big  Ten  com¬ 
munity  seeks  circulation  manager  with 
soles  and  marketing  savvy.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Personnel  Director,  The  Herald-Times, 
P.O.  Box  909,  Bloomington,  IN  47402. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Immediate 
opening  at  the  Grand  Haven  Tribune,  a 
10,700  circulation  Monday-Soturday  in 
growing  West  Michigan.  Responsible 
for  all  circulation  functions  for  the 
Tribune,  TMC  and  mailroom.  Sales, 
retention  and  service  are  priorities. 
Prior  circulation  experience  required; 
database  experience  preferred.  Mail 
resume,  salary  history  and  references  to 
Mayer  Maloney,  publisher.  Grand 
Haven  Tribune,  101  N.  Third  St., 
Grand  Haven,  Ml  49417  or  fax  to 
(616)  842-0297. 


CIRCULATION  A4ANAGER 
Great  opportunity  for  career  minded 
individual.  Rapidly  expanding  and 
highly  successful  group  of  weeklies  is 
seeking  an  experienced  circulator  to 
join  our  dynamic  team.  Must  be 
knowledgable  in  both  hand  and  mail 
delivery  systems.  Salary  $26K  with  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Box  07504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM  SIZED  7  DAY  newspaper 
company  in  Zone  2  with  AM  and  PM 
cycles,  is  looking  for  a  Home  Delivery 
Zone  Manager.  Position  supervises  staff 
of  8  D.S.M's  and  other  part-time 
employees,  reporting  to  Circulation 
Director.  We  seek  someone  with  circula¬ 
tion  management  experience,  strong  in 
sales  and  service.  Must  have  proven 
track  record  of  results.  Reply  to  Box 
07502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  MANAGER 
$30K  PLUS.. .CREWING.. .EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY,  WORKING  FIELD  POSI¬ 
TION  WITH  NATIONAL  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TION  SALES  FIRM.  SUPERVISE  4-6 
CREW  MANAGERS.  VAN  REQUIRED. 

NE  METRO  REGION 
1  (800)  569-4666 
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COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
needed  by  1 7,500  circulation  daily 
newspaper/commercial  printer  in  sub¬ 
urban  Indianapolis.  Candidate  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  PC  and 
Macintosh-based  publishing  platforms 
and  software  and  an  ability  to  operate 
Novell  network.  Experience  working 
with  Dewar-based  publishing  formats 
helpful.  Applicants  should  have  a  min¬ 
imum  of  an  associates  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  technology  or  related  experience. 
Certification  in  Novell  network  pro¬ 
gramming  preferred. 

Send  resumes  to: 

Donna  Rund 

Human  Resources  Manager 
Daily  Journal 
P.O.  Box  699 
Franklin,  IN  46131 

EDITORIAL 

ADVENTURES  IN  PARADISE 

Hawaii's  largest  newspaper  is  looking 
for  an  experienced,  veteran  reporter 
who  can  juggle  both  breaking  news 
and  enterprise  reporting.  Intimate 
knowledge  of  Hawaii  a  plus.  Minimum 
of  five  years  solid  daily  newspaper 
experience  required. 

If  you  think  you're  right  for  this  job, 
contact: 

John  Hollon 
Executive  Editor 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser 
P.O.  Box  31 10 
Honolulu,  HI  96802 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  is  a  Gannett 
newspaper  and  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  committed  to  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 

ARE  YOU  READY  to  help  an  award- 
winning  sports  staff  face  new 
challenges  and  improve  our  coverage? 
We  are  seeking  an  accomplished  sports 
writer  with  an  affinity  for  interesting 
angles  and  a  captivating  way  af  writing 
about  them.  You  must  be  able  to  work 
in  a  team  environment,  have  an  open¬ 
ness  in  sharing  ideas,  possess  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  with  solid  sports  report¬ 
ing  experience. 

We  offer  an  excellent  pay  package, 
medical  benefits,  retirement  plan,  stock 
purchase  program,  and  a  place  in  one 
of  the  best  newspapers  organizations  in 
the  country. 

Send  resume,  clips,  professional 
references  and  salary  history 
to: 

Sports  Editor 
Quad-City  Times 
500  E.  3rd  Street 
Davenport,  lA  52801 
EEO 


Chaos  is  the  score  upon  which  reality  is 
written. 

Henry  MiHer 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(602)  933-4345  $39-4  Issues 
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ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Wyoming's  fastest  growing  daily 
newspaper,  nestled  between  the  Black 
Hills  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  is 
looking  for  a  skilled  newsroom  man¬ 
ager  to  keep  us  on  the  cutting  edge. 
Supervisory  and  desk  experience  a 
must;  design  experience  preferred. 

We're  ready  to  pay  for  a  top-notch  pro¬ 
fessional  wha  wants  to  lead  an  award¬ 
winning  staff  at  7,000-circulation  daily. 
Send  resume  to  Ron  Franscell,  The 
News-Record,  P.O.  Box  3006,  Gillette, 
WY82717.  (307)682-9306. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Enterprising  weekly  seeks  hard-working 
reporter  with  excellent  writing  skills  who 
loves  digging  (or  news  and  developing 
meaty  stories.  Good  at  finding  the 
angle  nabody  else  thaught  of,  cultivat¬ 
ing  sources,  organizing  complex  stories 
and  knocking  out  hard  news? 

Send  yaur  best  stuff  to  Editor,  New 
Orleans  City  Business  Newspaper,  P.O. 
Box  19308,  New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 

Apply  only  if  you're  experienced  (3-5 
years  on  a  business  desk)  and  highly 
productive. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  National-award 
winner  and  publisher  of  nation's  first 
electronic  multimedia  business  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  writer  to  cover  Kodak,  other 
key  beats.  Three  years'  experience 
required.  Competitive  pay.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E,  Rochester  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  55  St.  Paul  Street, 
Rochester,  NY  1 4604 

CAN  YOU  FIND  A  STORY  and  then 
write  it  so  our  readers  won't  put  down 
the  paper  until  they  finish?  Can  you 
find  out  why  milk  prices  are  down  and 
life  expectancy  is  up?  Let  us  see  what 
you  can  do.  Send  resume,  cover  letter 
and  no  nrore  than  six  clips  to:  Ken  Hall, 
editor.  The  Daily  Star,  Box  250, 
Oneonta,  NY  1 3820. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Award-winning  30,000  circulation,  7- 
day  AM  paper  in  sauthern  California 
seeks  a  copy  desk  chief  to  lead  a  team 
of  four  editors.  Responsible  for  overall 
newspaper  design,  plus  editing  and 
headlines  for  A1  and  metro  section. 
Three  years  daily  newsroom  experience 
with  proven  design  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing  ability  a  must.  Salary  range:  $29- 
32,000.  Caver  letter,  resume,  writing 
samples  to:  L.  Croom,  Daily  Press,  P.O. 
Box  1 389,  Victorville,  CA  92393  by 

8/31/95. _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  STAFF  VYRITER.  9,000 
PM  daily  in  heart  of  Delta  blues  country 
has  openings  for  two  self-starters  ready 
to  make  an  award-winning  publication 
better.  Fax  resume,  work  samples  to 
Steve  Stewart,  managing  editor,  (601) 
453-2908  or  mail  to  Greenwood  Com- 
monwealth,  P.O.  Box  8050, 
Greenwood,  MS  38935. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Strong  wordsmith  and 
page  design  skills  needed  for  60,000 
AM  daily.  Prefer  Ohioan.  Send  resume 
and  layout  samples  to  Glenn  Gilbert, 
managing  editor.  The  News-Herald, 
7085  Mentor  Avenue,  Willoughby,  OH 

44094. _ 

COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER-A  strong 
page  designer?  A  writer  of  headlines 
that  capture  reader  attention  and  a 
story's  soul?  A  passionate  journalist 
who  believes  content  and  design  are 
equally  important?  If  this  is  you  and  you 
want  to  work  on  on  innovative  award- 
winning  team,  send  resume  and 
tearsheets  by  September  10  to:  T. 
Kuhle,  Herald  &  Review,  P.O.  Box  311, 
Decatur,  IL  62525. _ 

COPY  EDITOR:  The  Sun  of  Lowell,  MA 
has  an  opening  for  a  full  time  copy 
editor.  Candidates  should  have 
excellent  grammar  and  spelling  skills. 
Previous  experience  required.  Candi¬ 
dates  with  wire  management,  page 
design  and  pagination  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  position  is  available 
immediately. 

Applicants  should  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Malcolm  Gibson 

Managing  Editor 
The  Sun 

P.O.  Box  1477 

Lowell,  MA  01 853 
No  phone  inquiries,  please. 


Bloomberg 

FINANCIAL  MARKETSW 

COMMODITIES 

NEWS 

NEWS  EDITORS 

BLOOMBERG  Business  News  seeks  editors  to  handle 
corporate  and  industry  stories  at  its  bureau  in  Princeton, 
N.J.  The  ideal  candidate  wants  to  learn  business  and 
finance  in  depth,  has  an  eye  for  detail  and  is  able  to 
direct  reporters'  work  and  polish  their  stories. 

At  least  five  years  of  experience  in  editing  business  and 
financial  stories  preferred. 

ENEROY  EDITOR 

BLOOMBERG  Business  News  seeks  an  energy  editor  for 
its  bureau  in  Princeton,  N.J.  The  ideal  candidate  is  a 
self-starter  who  wants  to  work  in  a  fast-paced  newsroom, 
collaborating  closely  with  reporters  and  other  editors 
to  develop  feature,  news  and  enterprise  stories.  The  job 
requires  knowledge  of  oil  pricing,  trends,  and  company 
and  industry  performance. 

At  least  five  years  af  experience  at  a  major  newspaper 
or  magazine  is  preferred. 

Please  send  a  resume  to  National  News  Desk,  Bloomberg 
Business  News,  Box  888,  Princeton,  NJ.,  08542-(^88. 

Qualified  candidates  will  be  contacted.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  -  One  of  Oregon's  best  ond 
most  influential  small  newspapers  seeks 
a  newsroom  leader  to  direct  its  18 
person  news  staff  and  write  editorials. 
The  East  Oregonian,  o  six-day  news¬ 
paper,  is  part  of  a  family-owned  group 
of  publications  and  cavers  a  region  in 
which  agriculture,  water,  energy,  fish 
and  Native  American  issues  are  the  sta¬ 
ple  topics.  We  are  abreast  of 
technology  and  moving  toward  full 
pagination.  Our  region  is  growing  and 
we  must  keep  pace  with  that  grov^.  In 
your  cover  letter  tell  us  how  your  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  equips  you  to 
lead  our  distinguished  1 20-year-old 
newspaper.  Compensation  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
benefits.  Send  caver  letter,  resume  and 
clippings  to  Jacqueline  Brawn,  human 
resources  manager.  The  East  Orego¬ 
nian,  P.O.  Box  1089,  Pendleton,  OR 
97801 . 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016,(703)506-4400. 

EDITORS  AND  REPORTERS 
Are  you  looking  for  an  editorial  orga¬ 
nization  that's  really  going  ploces?  Do 
you  want  to  join  a  fast-paced  team 
that's  won  numerous  editorial  awards? 
Here's  a  chance  to  energize  your 
career  at  ane  af  the  fastest  grawing 
publishers  in  the  nation.  With  more 
than  100  publicatians  in  consumer  and 
business-to-business  markets,  we  affer 
tremendous  career  opportunities  for 
talented  journalists.  We're  seeking 
candidates  with  solid  editorial  experi¬ 
ence,  superior  leadership  qualities, 
good  communication  abilities  and 
strong  people  skills.  Excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package  in  a  very 
desirable  suburban  Washington,  D.C. 
location.  Send  your  letter,  resume  and 
writing  samples  to: 

John  FoHey,  Dept.  HS 
Phillips  Publishing  International,  Inc. 

781 1  Montrose  Road 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
EDITOR 

The  Minot  Daily  News  is  seeking  a 
creative,  fair  and  dynamic  editor  to 
lead  a  news  staff  of  30  individuals  com¬ 
mitted  to  excellence.  The  Minot  Doily 
News  is  a  growing  newspaper  in  an 
ALL-AMERICAN  city  in  North  Dakota. 
Candidate  must  have  strong  design 
skills,  copy  editing  skills  and  knowledge 
of  QuarkXPress  a  plus.  This  position 
requires  someone  who  loves  to  write 
and  enjoys  watching  their  staff  succeed 
through  hands  on  management. 

Write  David  Fritsch,  general  manager, 
Minot  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  1 1 50,  Minot, 
ND,  58702-1150. _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-131 3. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXPERIENCED,  ENTERPRISING 
EDITOR/WRITER  sought  for  challenging 
position  in  quality  oriented  features 
department  at  mid-sized  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  dailies.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  background  of  proven 
excellence  in  editing,  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Macintosh,  Quark  and  pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Applicants  should 
have  strong  organizational  skills. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume,  references,  clips  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Managing  Editor  Features,  Times 
Publishing  Company,  205  W.  12th  St., 
Erie,  PA  16534  by  September  15.  No 
telephone  calls. 

FEATURE  WRITER  -  We're  lookina  for 
a  sparkling  star  for  our  Lifestyle  desk. 
This  person  is  our  main  writer  for  Life¬ 
style  and  we  want  someone  who  can 
add  spice  to  our  section.  Applicants 
should  have  solid  reporting  experience 
with  on  emphasis  on  news  features. 
Circulation  is  36,000  daily/44,000 
Sunday.  We're  in  the  Allegheny  rrtoun- 
tains  with  plenty  of  outdoor  recreational 
activities  available.  Our  school  systems 
are  excellent.  Penn  State  has  a  local 
campus,  and  we're  45  minutes  from  the 
main  campus.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  samples  ta  Linda  White, 
executive  editor,  Altoona  Mirror,  P.O. 
Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA  16603-2008. 
Please,  no  phone  calls. 

FEATURES  PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking 
for  a  creative  publication  designer  with 
a  strong  portfolio  to  design  four  to  five 
newspaper  section  fronts  a  week.  This 
full  time  position  requires  a  minimum  of 
three  years  of  publication  design  expe¬ 
rience  and  a  proven  ability  ta  integrate 
typography,  illustration  and  photog¬ 
raphy  into  compelling  section  fronts. 

Applicants  should  send  no  more  than 
1 2  photocopies  or  slides  of  work  that 
demonstrates  your  command  af  design, 
typography,  colar  and,  if  applicable, 
illustration. 

A  resume  and  short  letter  describing  your 
design  ideals  should  be 
included.  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Attn: 
Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  9951 4-9001 


EDITORIAL 


The  Portland  (Maine)  Newspapers  is 
looking  for  a  news  librarian  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  database  enhancement,  leaf 
desk  transmission/archiving,  and  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  demonstrated 
abilities  in  research  and  communication 
skills  as  well  as  the  ability  to  work 
under  deadline  pressures. 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
resume  and  letter  of  interest  by  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1 995  to: 

The  Portland  Newspapers 
Attention:  Human  Resources  Dept. 

Job  #9516 
390  Congress  St. 

Portland,  Maine  041 04 

LIFESTYLE  PAGE  DESIGNER 
The  Anderson  (SC)  Independent-Mail,  a 
43,000  daily,  49,000  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  a  page  designer/copy 
editor  for  its  lifestyle  section.  'We're  com¬ 
mitted  to  increased  readership,  bold 
color  and  pizzazz  in  a  two-gender 
oriented  section  that  won  1st  pace  in 
our  circulation  category  for  General 
Excellence  in  Lifestyle  fram  the  1 994 
University  of  Missouri  Lifestyle  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards.  You  need  to  be  creative 
and  innovative,  and  have  talent,  ideas, 
cammon  sense  and  a  college  degree. 
Interested?  Fax  your  letter,  resume  and 
design/editing  clips  immediately  to  T. 
Wayne  Mitchell,  vice  president  and 
editor,  at  (803)  260-1276. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Prague  Post,  a  4-year  old  weekly, 
independently  owned  and  committed  to 
quality  journalism,  and  the  leading 
English-language  paper  in  Central 
Europe,  seeks  a  new  Managing  Editor. 
We  need  someone  with  top-notch  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  real  depth  of  experience 
to  lead  a  youthful  team  covering  news, 
politics,  business  and  a  compr^ensive 
entertainment  guide.  The  salary  is 
Czech  level,  there  are  many  challenges 
in  producing  a  paper  in  such  an 
environment  -  and  there's  absolutely  no 
shortage  of  great  stories!  Write  or  fax, 
with  resume  to  Martin  Huckerby,  editor. 
The  Prague  Post,  Na  Ponci  12,  1 1 5  30 
Praha  1 ,  Czech  Republic.  Fax  01 1 
(422)  2487-5050. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Publishing  company  in  the  Chicago  Loop  seeks  reporter  for  business 
news  publication  and  wire  service  covering  the  automotive  and  cap¬ 
ital  equipment  industries.  Duties  include  hard  news  reporting,  data 
gathering  and  executive  interviewing.  Some  travel  required.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  immediately.  Please  send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Editor 

J-C  COMMUNICATIONS  CO.,  INC. 

176  W.  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60603 


Growing  Harte-Hanks  daily  (33,000 
weekdays,  40,000  Sundays)  seeks 
skilled  leader  for  news  and  features 
staff.  Positian  requires  excellent  pro- 
fessianal  background  and  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  personality,  drive  and  news 
judgment.  Staff-development  skills  are  a 
must.  Send  confidential  resume  to  the 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  P.O.  Box 
5111,  San  Angelo,  TX  76902,  Attn: 
Joyce  Westbrook. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  sought  for 
1 5,000  seven-day  paper  in  heart  of 
Cajun  country.  We're  Newspaper  of 
Year  (omong  papers  our  size  in  state) 
for  second  consecutive  year  and  we 
want  to  build  upon  a  long  award¬ 
winning  tradition.  Want  experienced 
newsroom  manager  for  staff  of  14.  If 
you're  innovative,  have  good  news 
judgment,  are  an  effective  leader  and 
manager,  we  offer  better  than  average 
pay  as  well  as  benefits,  plus  access  to 
great  food,  fishing,  festivals  and  peo¬ 
ple. 

Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
cover  letter  to  Will  Chapman,  publisher. 
The  Daily  Iberian,  P.O.  Box  9290,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70562. 

MUSIC  EDITOR 

New  Times  has  an  immediate  music 
editor  opening  at  its  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  Miami.  Full-time 
staff  position  entails  planning/editing 
music  section,  hiring  freeloncers,  review¬ 
ing  music/pop  culture  and  writing  non¬ 
music  feature-length  staries  for  front  of 
book.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
five  best  clips  to:  Michael  Yockel, 
Miami  New  Times,  P.O.  Box  01 1591, 
Miami,  FL  33101.  No  phone  colls, 

pleose. _ 

NEEDED  COMBINATION  Secretary/ 
Soles  Person,  Journalist.  Please  contact 
The  Medical  Herald.  Fax  (212)  922- 
921 1  or  Phone  (212)  983-3525.  ” 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Times,  an  83,000  (104,000  Sun¬ 
day)  Gannett  AM  in  Shreveport,  LA, 
has  immediate  opening  for  news  editor 
overseeing  17-person  universal  desk 
and  nighttime  production  of  newspa¬ 
per. 

Experience  in  editing  and  page  design 
needed.  But  a  strong  track  record  in 
management  is  mast  important.  If 
newsroom  leadership  is  your  strong 
suit,  talk  to  us. 

We  ore  100  percent  paginated.  Come 
join  a  progressive  newspaper  devoted 
to  getting  even  better. 

Send  letter,  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Editor  Judy  Christie,  The 
Times,  222  Lake  Street,  Shreveport,  LA 
71130. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply. 

EEO  Male/Female/Veterans/ 
Handicapped 
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NEWS  EDITOR/DESIGNER 

The  Citizen,  an  award-winning  upstate 
New  York  newspaper,  needs  news 
editor  solid  in  editing,  design  and  news 
judgment.  Our  newspaper,  voted  the 
best  in  New  York  under  35,000  circula¬ 
tion,  has  won  1 9  SND  design  awards 
over  the  past  three  years.  You  will  be 
expected  to  design  lively,  reader- 
friendly  pages  while  working  with  a 
talented  network  of  reporters,  editors 
and  photographers.  Strong  Mac  skills 
are  essential,  especially  QuarkXPress. 
Send  samples  to  Don  Rogers,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  The  Citizen,  25  Dill  Street, 
Auburn,  NY  13021,  or  e-mail  to 
remlapkaj@aol.com. 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
Wanted:  A  night  city  editor  for  the 
Pulitzer-Prize  winning  Anchorage  Daily 
News.  Requirements:  smart,  tough, 
organized,  devoted  to  excellence  and 
able  to  supervise  and  challenge  an 
aggressive  group  of  reporters.  Mini¬ 
mum  experience  is  six  years  of  news- 
aper  reporting  or  editing,  and  solid 
nowledge  of  newspaper  style;  pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with 
some  reporting  backgrouna,  but  strong 
copy  editing  experience  is  a  plus. 
Hours;  3  p.m.  to  midnight,  Mon.-Fri. 
Send  a  two-page  letter  outlining  your 
background  and  your  philosophy  of 
editing,  along  with  a  resume  and  clips 
to:  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Attn: 
Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  9951 4-9001 . 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR:  We  need 
someone  who  gets  fired  up  over  local 
news,  knaws  haw  to  cover  it 
thoroughly,  writes  classy  headlines  and 
makes  reporters'  copy  perfect. 

We  offer  competitive  pay  and  benefits. 

Send  caver  letter,  resume,  before-and- 
after  editing  samples  and  your  writing 
clips  along  with  your  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Vero  Beach  Press-Journal, 
P.O.  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961- 
1268. _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Times,  an  83,000  (104,000  Sun¬ 
day)  Gannett  AM  in  Shreveport,  LA, 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  page 
designer  to  work  on  17-member 
universal  desk. 

Better  presentation  is  a  priority  for  us 
and  we  need  someone  with  capability 
to  design  eye-catching  pages.  Basic 
copy  editing  skills  essential.  We  are 
lOO  percent  paginated  on  Mac-based 
system  so  pagination  experience,  skills 
with  QuarkXPress  necessary. 

Please  send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Editor  Judy  Christie,  The 
Times,  222  Lake  Street,  Shreveport,  LA 
71130. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply. 

EEO 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAGINATION  EDITORS 

Award-winning  30,000  circulatian,  7- 
day  AM  paper  in  southern  California 
seeks  two  pagination  editors  (one  news, 
one  sports).  Background  as  reporter  a 
plus.  Must  hove  daily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience,  ability  to  work  under  deadline 
pressure  plus  proven  headline  writing 
and  page  design  skills.  Salary:  $400- 
460/wk.  Cover  letter,  resume,  work 
samples  ta  L.  Croom,  Daily  Press,  P.O. 
Box  1389,  Victorville,  CA  92393  by 
8/31/95. _ 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  Department.  Zone  2  appli¬ 
cants  aniy.  Please  send  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

REPORTER  -  Entry  level  and  willing  to 
work  hard  for  a  year  or  two  while  you 
learn;  or  long  on  experience  and  ready 
for  some  productive  late  career  years 
an  a  small  rural  daily  that  is  90  percent 
local  news.  The  pace  is  fast,  the  staff 
small,  the  pay  modest,  the  benefits 
good.  College  degree  or  daily  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Camera  knawledge 
helpful.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Cliff 
Larimer,  managing  editor.  Lake  County 
Record-Bee,  P.O.  Box  849,  Lakeport, 
CA  95453.  Western  states  applicants 


REPORTER  j 

Award-winning  30,000  circulation,  7- 
day  AM  paper  in  southern  California 
seeks  a  reporter  to  cover  local  city  gov¬ 
ernment.  Previous  daily  newspaper 
experience  plus  proven  ability  ta  write 
compelling,  accurate,  insightful  copy  a 
must.  $10-1  1/hour.  Cover  letter, 
resume,  clips  to  L.  Croom,  Daily  Press, 
P.O.  Box  1389,  Victorville,  CA  92393 

by  8/31/95. _ 

REPORTING  TO  THE  EXTREMES: 
Writers  from  the  Homer  News,  an 
award-winning  4,000-circulation 
weekly  in  Alaska's  banana  belt,  have 
gone  on  to  the  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
'Washington  Post,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
even  ta  write  far  The  New  Yorker. 
We're  looking  for  someone  with  similar 
ambition  for  a  two-year  job  in  beautiful 
bay-side  Hamer.  The  ideal  candidate 
has  a  growing  ability  to  think  critically, 
handle  deadlines  and  write  stellar 
prose.  This  reporter  will  hone  skills, 
learn  QuarkXPress,  do  some  copy¬ 
editing,  prepare  well  for  the  next  job. 
Decent  pay,  benefits,  departure  bonus. 
Need  car. 

Send  resume,  clips,  references,  to  Homer 
News,  Attn:  EP,  3482  Landings  St., 
Homer,  AK  99603.  No  calls. 

SPORTS  DESK 

30,000  AM  Upstate  New  York  daily  is 
seeking  a  sharp  sports  copy  editor  with 
slot  and  cover  designing  experience. 
Familiarity  with  QuarkXPress  a  big 
plus.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Bill 
Douglas,  sports  editor.  The  Record,  501 
Broodway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 


New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  notional  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine- style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  serious,  issue-oriented 
news  writers  in  Denver,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  also  need  another 
Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news  or 
feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective  and 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  o  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  yau'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 

time  and  the  space. _ 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPER: 
Editor  with  strong  leadership  skills  to 
direct  a  new  newspaper  in  a  highly 
diverse  Spanish-speaking  market. 
Oversee  caveroge,  story  placement  and 
design.  Must  be  campletely  fluent  in 
written  and  spoken  Spanish.  Ability  ta 
edit  stories  and  write  potent  headlines 
in  Spanish  essential.  Must  be  cam- 
munity  minded  and  apen  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  our  diverse  Hispanic  market. 

Located  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metro  area.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets 
to  Box  07487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEE  THE 
SITES!! 

Put  Your  Ad 
On  Our 

Web  Site  Starting 
September  2. 
Call 

(212)  675-4380 
For  Details. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  seeking  a  sports 
copy  editor  who  has  strong  news  judg¬ 
ment,  can  edit  for  content  and  detail, 
write  read-me  headlines  and  has  an 
eye  for  page  design.  Send  resume  to 
Tim  Burke,  executive  sports  editor,  The 
Palm  Beach  Post,  2751  S.  Dixie 
Highway,  West  Palm  Beoch,  FL  33405. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Small  Delmarva  daily  needs  motivated 
sports  guru  who  understands  the  phrase 
'intensely  local.'  Beat  includes  two  high 
schools  and  a  heavy  community  pro¬ 
gram.  Take  photos,  write  and  design 
pages.  Mac  and  layout  literacy  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to:  Debra 
Bierbaum,  editor.  The  Daily  Banner, 
P.O.  Box  580,  Cambridge,  MD  21613. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Coming  Leader,  a  16,000  daily  in 
central  New  York  that  looks  and  thinks 
a  lot  bigger,  is  seeking  a  sports  writer 
who  loves  to  write,  thrives  on  hustle, 
and  likes  to  dabble  in  page  design  (we 
use  QuarkXPress).  Send  resume,  clips 
and  cover  letter  to  Sports  Editor,  34  W. 
Pulteney  St.,  Corning,  NY  14830.  Daily 
experience  a  plus. 

STAFF  WRITER 

Major  national  health  care  publisher 
seeks  staff  writer  for  semi-monthly 
magazine.  Successful  candidate  will 
have  five  or  more  years'  professional 
writing/reporting  experience,  and  a  BA 
in  journalism  or  liberal  arts.  Ability  to 
write  long  features,  strong  research  and 
interviewing  skills,  and  ability  to  work 
with  tight  deadlines  essential.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  health  care  field  extremely 
helpful.  We  seek  a  team-oriented  pro¬ 
fessional  at  home  in  a  free-thinking, 
fast-paced  environment.  Send  resume 
with  clips  and  salary  requirement  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Human  Resources,  American 
Hospital  Publishing,  Inc.,  737  N. 
Michigan,  Suite  700,  Chicago,  IL 
6061 1 .  EOE  M/F/D/V. 

THE  AWARD-WINNING  Alexandria 
Daily  Town  Talk,  40,000  AM  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  is  seeking: 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  -  Share  in 
supervision  of  10-person  news  staff. 
Copy  editing/flow  and  some 
supervision  of  special  news  projects. 
Must  have  8  years  experience  reporting 
and/or  editing. 

FEATURES  WRITER  -  General  assign¬ 
ment  writing  including  religion.  Must 
have  3-5  years  experience  in 
resourceful  and  accurate  reporting  and 
an  abundance  of  story  ideas. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Terry  G.  Wilkerson 
PHR 

Employment  &  Safety  Manager 
Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
P.O.  Box  7558 
Alexandria,  LA  71 306 
EOE 


Paper  will  put  up  with  anything  that  is 
written  on  it. 

Soso  Djugoshvili 
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HEIP  WANTED 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 


PREPRESS 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  EVANSVILLE  COURIER,  a  63,000 
AM  in  southwestern  Indiana,  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  and  creative  line 
editor  witn  solid  news  judgment  and 
good  leadership  and  organizational 
skills  to  help  direct  a  Metro  staff  of  17 
reporters.  This  person  will  help 
coordinate  daily  and  weekend  cov¬ 
erage  with  emphasis  on  events  and 
issues  in  a  three-state  area.  Also  will 
work  with  and  provide  back-up  to  sec¬ 
ond  assistant  metro  editor  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  and  directing  city  coverage.  Send 
resume,  tear  sheets  or  clips  to  Mark 
Kroeger,  metro  editor.  The  Evansville 
Courier,  P.O.  Box  268,  Evansville,  IN 
47702. _ 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  seeks  an  editorial 
writer  with  expertise  in  education/ 
children's  issues.  Opportunity  to  join  a 
diverse  eight-person  writing  staff  at 
Ohio's  largest  newspaper.  We  offer  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  published 
journalistic  work  samples  ta:  Brent 
Larkin,  editorial  director  or  Maxine 
Lynch,  managing  editor  of  personnel. 
The  Plain  Dealer,  1801  Superior  Ave¬ 
nue,  Cleveland,  OH  441 14.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

THE  SAN  BERNARDINO  SUN,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper,  seeks  business  editor. 
Reporting  background  and  at  least  five 
years  or  editing  experience.  Send 
resume  to;  Catharine  Hamm,  managing 
editor.  The  Sun,  399  N.  D  St.,  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92401  or  fax:  (909) 
386-3922.  We  value  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  encourage  those  who 
shore  that  vision  to  apply.  EEO. 

WRITER  -  The  country's  premier  risk- 
analysis  firm  is  seeking  a  writer  with 
flair,  an  eye  for  detail,  a  strong  interest 
in  foreign  affairs,  an  analytical  bent 
and  the  discipline  to  learn  and  adapt  to 
a  unique  style  and  format.  Position 
requires  relocation  in  Miami.  The  right 
candidate  con  earn  $50K  compensa¬ 
tion  package,  plus  generous  fringes. 
Resume  and  writing  samples  to:  The 
Ackerman  Group,  1666  Kennedy 
Causeway,  Suite  700,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
33141. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898- 
9778  Ext.  R-51 89  for  details. 
$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  (or  list¬ 
ings. 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM/BINDERY  SUPERVISOR 

Daily  Michigan  paper  needs  a 
mailroom/bindery  supervisor.  Must 
have  both  the  mechanical  ability  to  lead 
a  crew  on  AM  Graphics  NP-630  or 
McCain  stitcher/trimmer,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  skills  to  deal  with  mailroom 
staff  of  over  fifty.  Will  report  to 
mailroom  manager  with  growth 
opportunities  available. 

Send  a  resume  with  requirements  to  Box 
07503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  DIREQOR 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Acadiana 
Strategic  Marketing  Group,  based  in 
Lafayette,  LA  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Marketing  professional  to  develop  pro¬ 
motional  strategies  and  provide  overall 
leadership  and  guidance  for  the  entire 
marketing  effort  of  the  newspaper 
group. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  the 
following  qualities: 

•  7  to  1 0  years  marketing  experience. 

•  Ability  to  develop  marketing  strategies 
for  new  products  and  services. 

•  Establish  strategic  plans  for  the  growth 
of  advertising  and  circulation 
revenues. 

•  Possess  exceptional  communication 
and  presentation  skills. 

This  position  will  be  located  in 
Lafayette,  LA  and  reports  directly  to  the 
President/ CEO  of  the  SMG.  Offers  a  com- 
petitive  salary  and  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
senior  mariogement  team.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resume 
and  detailed  salarv  history  to:  Aca¬ 
diana  Strategic  Marketing  Group,  Attn: 
JM,  P.O.  Box  5310,  Lafayette,  LA 
70502-5310.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  M/F/H. 

DIREQOR 

SALES  &  MARKETING 

We're  looking  for  a  special  person  to 
take  on  a  new  responsibility  as  our 
soles  and  marketing  director.  You  will 
become  a  key  player  in  our  newly 
structured  (five  newspaper)  strategic 
marketing  group  located  in  Northeast 
Ohio  and  Northwest  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  overseeing  all  ad  sales, 
marketing,  promotion  and  research 
efforts  at  our  headquarters  newspaper, 
you  will  assist  our  group  publisher  in 
developing  marketing  and  sales 
strategies  for  the  other  four  newspapers 
in  our  group. 

The  right  candidate  will  be  a  seasoned 
sales  pro  and  will  be  able  to  "think  out- 
of-the-box."  You  should  have  a  track 
record  of  accomplishing  sales  goals 
and  writing  marketing  plans  that  are 
results  oriented.  You  will  also  have  a  con¬ 
temporary  view  of  how  to  manage  and 
motivate  a  sales  force.  Hands-on  news¬ 
paper  marketing  and  research  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  competitive  market  would  be 
a  big  plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  incentive 
bonus,  excellent  benefits--including 
401  (k)  plan  and  a  great  place  to  raise 
a  family  with  a  low  cost  of  living  as  a 
bonus. 

Interested?. ..Write  to  Publisher,  Tribune 
Chronicle,  240  Franklin  St.  SE,  P.O. 
Box  1431 ,  Warren,  OH  44482. 


MEDIA  &  COMMUNICATIONS 
SPECIALIST 

International  law  firm  seeks  pro¬ 
fessional  to  assist  in  identifying  and 
pursuing  media  and  other  promotional 
opportunities  and  in  newsletter  editing, 
internal  communications,  etc.  Strong 
business  writing,  editing,  promotional 
skills  and  experience  required.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  finance  a  plus.  Submit  resume 
with  salary  requirements  ta:  P.O.  Box 
8490  FDR  Station,  New  York,  NY 
10150-1919.  EOE. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  28,500  TWICE-WEEKLY  near 
Orlando,  FL,  is  looking  for  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  can  be  creative/ 
aggressive  in  competitive  market. 
Salary  range  $15,000  to  $17,000. 
Send  resume/ portfolio  to  Bill  Orben, 
editor,  Osceola  News-Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  422068,  Kissimmee,  FL  34742. 
Deadline  is  Sept.  2. 

PREPRESS 

NIGHT  PRE-PRESS 
PRODUQION  MANAGER 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  a  25,000 
circulation  AM  newspaper,  seeks  night 
pre-press  production  manager  to 
release  pages  to  camera.  If  you  want 
your  daylight  hours  to  enjoy  hiking,  ski¬ 
ing  or  other  outdoors  activities,  Santa 
Fe  and  this  position  are  perfect  for  you. 
Strong  deadline  skills,  management 
experience  and  Quark  proficiency 
required.  Pre-Press  Production  Depart¬ 
ment  supervises  final  page  pasteup, 
night  advertising  production  on  a 
Macintosh  based  system  and  scanning/ 
imaging  departments. 

Fax  resumes  to: 

Virginia  Sohn-Shahi 
(505)  984-1785 


We're  looking  (or  a  hands-on  manager 
to  take  charge  of  our  composing, 
platemaking  and  job  shop.  Candidate 
must  have  a  strong  knowledge  of 
desktop  publishing  systems  with  good 
organization  ana  people  skills.  Must 
have  at  least  five  years  management 
experience.  We  are  a  medium  size 
newspaper  in  Zone  3.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  07500,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Vindicator  Publishing  Company,  a 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  located 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio  is  looking  for  a 
Pressroom  Foreman.  The  qualifiM  can¬ 
didate  will  have  offset  or  letter  press 
experience  and  proven  supervisory 
skills,  preferably  in  a  union  environ¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  the  qualified  candi¬ 
date  will  have  the  ability  to  meet 
deadlines,  improve  print  quality,  estab¬ 
lish  a  comprehensive  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram  and  motivate  and  direct  the 
pressroom  employees.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  should  send  their  resumes  and 
salary  requirements  to  the  Personnel 
Director,  The  Vindicator,  P.O.  Box  780, 
Youngstown,  OH  44501-0780.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

PROGRAMMING 

LEADING  SOFTWARE  Development 
firm  has  an  immediate  need  for  AS/ 
400  top-guns  to  join  expanding  devel¬ 
opment  team.  Requires  self-motivated, 
detail  oriented  individuals  who  can 
work  alone  and  as  part  of  a  team. 
Excellent  written  and  oral  communica¬ 
tion  skills  are  necessary.  Should  possess 
strong  analytical  and  problem-solving 
skills.  AS/400  client-server.  Client 
Access,  LAN  and  PC  networking  skills 
are  highly  desirable.  Some  travel 
required. 

PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST  -  4-6  years 
as  programmer/ analyst  on  the  AS/400 
with  proficiency  in  RPG/400  and  CL. 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER  --  4  or  more 
years  as  systems  manager  on  the  AS/ 
400,  with  proficiency  in  performance 
tuning,  configuration,  and  operational 
support. 

Submit  resume  (including  salary  history 
and  requirements)  in  confidence  to  Inte¬ 
grated  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc.,  50 
W.  State  Street,  Suite  1202,  Trenton, 
NJ  08608-1 298. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  SPECIALIST: 
write/edit  professional  magazine  and 
other  publications;  promote  mem¬ 
bership,  special  events  and  other  fund¬ 
raising  programs;  serve  as  media 
liaison.  Excellent  writing  skills  essential. 
Desktop  publishing  and  biology  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism/public  relations  and 
B.A.  in  Communications  or  similar 
degree  required.  Mail  resume  and  two 
samples  by  September  1 1  to  N.  Keeler, 
director  of  development.  Hawk  Moun¬ 
tain  Sanctuary,  RR  2,  Box  191, 
Kempton,  PA  1 9529. 

There  is  no  fate  that  cannot  be 
surmounted  by  scorn. 

Albert  Camus 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Posttlons  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.26  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  Issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  $100;  2  to  5  times.  $95 
6  to  13  times.  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E&P. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Classification. 


Authorized  Signature. 


Copy — 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  — 

EditorS’Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SELF-EMPLOYED  consultant  with  1 9 
years  experience  with  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  looking 
tor  employment.  Can  relocate  immedi¬ 
ately.  Please  contact  Chester  Achord  at 
(717)  321-7660. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  -  43  year  old  with  20 
years  print  experience  (25,000  daily, 
15,000  shopper)  would  like  to  relocate 
to  the  Mid-Atlantic  or  Southeast.  Supe¬ 
rior  work  ethic  and  record  of  high 
achievement.  Great  references.  Box 
07495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ACCOMPLISHED  young  circulator  in 
pursuit  of  career  opportunity  with  prog¬ 
ressive  organization  in  medium  to  large 
market.  20  year  experience  includes: 
traffic,  fleet,  metro  single-copy,  budget¬ 
ing,  metro  and  state  distribution.  Reply 
to  Box  07506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT  -  Expe¬ 
rience  in  Home  Delivery,  Single  copy. 
Transportation,  and  Customer  Service 
for  metros.  Strong  administration  and 
people  skills.  Impressive  track  record. 
Zones  3-4-6  preferably.  Let's  talk. 

(813)841-8585. 


EDITORIAL 


A  HUSTLER  BY  NATURE,  young  writer 
by  trade;  looking  to  grow  with  Zone  2, 
3,  4,  or  5  paper.  Small  biz  background 
and  interested  in  on-line  journalism.  A 
minority  Detroit  native. 

Call  Joe  (31 3)  866-3694. 


ENERGETIC  young  entertainment  writer 
in  Zone  9  with  Mac  and  pagination 
skills  seeks  a  solid  newspaper  to  grow 
with.  Specialize  in  music  and  film. 
(818)  880-9452. 


SMART,  TOUGH,  First-rate  news  editor 
at  19,000  AM  seeks  job  at  quality 
doily.  Mark  Esper  (505)  334-1 1 56. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  experience  and 
energy  seeks  position  on  quality  news¬ 
paper  near  Metro  areo.  Box  07483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  SEEKS  WORK  as  entertainment 
reporter  (or  a  daily  newspaper  or 
magazine,  or  to  plan/edit  an 
entertainment/arts  section  (or  a  vreekly. 
Have  the  clips.  Hove  contacts,  too.  Willing 
to  relocate.  Call  (201)  797-6515. 


OUTPIACEMENT 


GENERAL  MANAGER-Due  to  a  new 
Publisher  who  is  very  'hands-on,'  GOOD 
NEWS  has  been  asked  to  find  a  new 
position  for  the  present  (General  Man¬ 
ager.  He  has  risen  from  a  District  Man¬ 
ager,  Circulation  Manager,  then  to 
Director  of  Operations.  He  has  an 
excellent  work  ethic  and  is  goal 
oriented.  This  is  an  individual  who 
believes  in  the  team  corKept.  He  is  now 
looking  (or  a  similar  position  or  as  a 
Publisher  of  a  small  daily  or  group  of 
weeklies.  He  would  also  consider  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  Circulation  Manager  (or  a 
mid-sized  daily. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  this  individual,  please  give 
GCX3D  NEWS  a  call.  If  you  hire  this 
individual,  there  will  be  no  fee. 

GOOD  NEWS 

Suite  245  North,  Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
Telephone  (31 9)  359-4877 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PROVEN/LEADER  with  9  years 
production  management  experience 
Responsible  (or  all  aspects  of  commercial 
and  newspaper  production.  Consistently 
exceeding  in  areas  of  technical  ability, 
reduction  of  budgets,  development  of 
employees  quality  improvements  and 
poginotion/DTP.  Seeks  position  in  Zone 
1  or  2.  Call  Mark  at  (914)  297-61 13 
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by  Tom  Riordan 


Shoo  Talk  at  Thirt 


HEY,  NOT  SO  FAST  WRITING  OFF 
THOSE  FAMILY-OWNED  WEEKLIES! 


EVERYONE  HAS  A  right  to  express 
an  opinion. 

But,  oh  my,  I  jumped  to  attention 
while  reading  in  a  recent  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty  (May  27,  1995)  this  statement: 
“Certainly,  the  day  of  the  independent 
family-owned  newspaper  is  over.” 

1  take  strong  exception  to  that  all- 
encompassing  observation.  Family 
weeklies  are  not  dead. 

The  true  community  journalist  —  a 
term  Jack  McCloskey  of  the  Mineral 
County  Independent'News  in  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Nev.,  abhors  —  lives  to  pro¬ 
duce  issues  which  overflow  with  local 
news,  pictures,  editorials  and,  hopeful¬ 
ly,  advertising. 

You  can  also  include  those  tidbit 
columns,  often  quaintly  written,  from 

Riordan,  73,  an  admitted  admirer  of 
small'town  editors,  spent  37  years  as  a 
newspaperman.  Sixteen  were  as  a 
country  editor,  in  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
Since  1 985 ,  he  has  written  freelance 
from  his  home  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  His 
works  include  55  weekly  editor  profiles 
for  E&P.  He  is  writing  a  book  about 
small'town  editors  called  Our  Paper. 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

Ad  News  is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  insights 
into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. _ ^  n 

Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001,  Australia. 
VCC  I  Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
I  L-O!  News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME; 


YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 


“correspondents”  living  in  tiny  hamlets  Charlotte’s  readers  immediately  di- 
throughout  a  weekly’s  circulation  area,  vided  along  racial  lines.  In  news  sto- 
Outsiders  call  them  hokey.  Local  folks  ties,  week  after  week,  she  presented  all 
prize  them  as  news.  the  facts,  accurately  and  without  favor. 

Editors  of  family-owned  weeklies  She  also  editorialized  for  a  yes  vote, 
produce  products  to  inform  their  read-  That  cost  the  Clarion  considerable  ad 
ers,  not  to  please  some  faraway  corpo-  revenue.  But  the  snide  comments 
rate  headquarters.  about  Charlotte  and  her  paper  hurt 

To  them,  the  current  skyrocketing  worse, 
price  of  newsprint  is  a  deep  thorn  in  The  bond  issue  passed  —  by  three 
their  sides.  But  they’ve  suffered  much  votes. 

worse,  figuring  how  to  wiggle  through  Without  Charlotte’s  objective  re¬ 
hundreds  of  setbacks,  like  advertising  porting  and  supportive  editorials,  the 
boycotts,  crooked  local  politicians,  fire-  one  bond  issue  never  would  have  had  a 
bombs  tossed  through  their  front  chance. 

doors.  These  newspaper  people  are  pi-  Now,  40  years  later,  Charlotte  still 
oneers  and  inventive  survivors,  not  battles  in  support  of  what  she  feels  is 
quitters.  best  for  her  community. 

Out  there  in  Pataskala,  Ohio;  Ow-  During  the  past  10  years,  my  wife 

Editors  of  family-owned  weeklies  produce  products 
to  inform  their  readers,  not  to  please  some  faraway 
corporate  headquarters. 

ingsville,  Ky.;  Villisca,  Iowa;  Chisholm, 

Minn.;  Ferriday,  La.;  Clinton,  Tenn.; 
and  other  small  towns  around  Ameri¬ 
ca,  they  battle  the  odds,  week  after 
week. 

One  case  in  point:  Charlotte  Schex- 
nayder,  editor  of  the  Dumas  Clarion  in 
Ark.,  circulation  4,000,  population 
7,000. 

In  1955,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  segregation  of  public  school  un¬ 
constitutional.  For  years.  Gov.  Orville 
Faubus  fought  a  rear-guard  action 
against  integration.  Most  Arkansans 
backed  him.  Not  Charlotte,  one  of  the 
few  editors  in  the  state  to  support  the 
high  court  ruling. 

In  Dumas,  the  board  of  education 
voted  to  build  a  new  high  school  to 
serve  whites  and  blacks  together.  But 
first,  people  in  the  Dumas  district  had 
to  approve  a  $l-million  bond  issue. 


and  1  crisscrossed  America,  interview¬ 
ing  weekly  editors  like  Charlotte,  then 
writing  profiles  about  these  dedicated 
newspaper  men  and  women. 

We  found  community  newspapers 
thriving  in  Pawnee,  Okla.;  Thompson 
Falls,  Mont.;  Moab,  Utah  and  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vt. 

After  reading  that  the  “day  of  the 
independently-owned  newspaper  is 
over,”  I  decided  to  make  some  phone 
calls.  1  wanted  to  get  up-to-the-minute 
status  reports  from  a  sampling  of  the 
82  weeklies  we  visited  in  48  states. 
Here’s  what  I  found. 

Indiana 

The  Carroll  County  Comet,  circula¬ 
tion  5,639,  based  in  Flora,  population 
1,877  —  still  going  strong.  In  1985,  our 
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(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  44) 
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Thursday  September  14th 


Monday  September  1 8th 


New  York  212-675-4380  •  New  York  Fax  212-929-1259  •  Chicago  312-641-0041 
New  Orleans  504-386-9673  •  Los  Angeles  310-378-7075  •  San  Francisco  415-421-7950 
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THE  OIESI  bPEffiinO  SIOPIES  • 


‘■•^-’oday's 
J  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  being 
informed  and  entertained  by  a 
livelier,  more  colorful  newspaper. 
Newspapers  recognize  the  impact  of 
color  on  readership  and  are  putting  greater 
emphasis  on  the  creative  use  of  color  fhan  ever 
before.  Since  advertisers  have  become  more 
demanding  in  their  color  requirements,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  no  longer  able  to  offer  just  a  page  or  two  for 
spot  color. 

The  creative  process  for  increased  use  of  color  extends 
/from  photography  and  graphic  images  to  overall 
design,  from  imposition  sheets  to  press  configurations, 
from  imaging  to  press  reproduction. 

How  newspapers  are 
using  color  and  new  technologies-  enhdncing  color 
*  use  are  the  themes  of  this  special  editorial  pullout  sec-  • 
tion  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on  September  30. 

Virtually  all  of  our 

readers  have  an  inherent  interest  in  the  ^  . 

successful  use  of  color  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  content  of  this 
section:  publishers,  edi-  i 
tors,  designers,  pho-  ■  ^ 
tographers,  pro-  V?h 
d  u  c  t  i  oV 


man- 

agers,  advertising 
managers,  advertisers,  ad 
agency  personnel  and  many 
others.  Advertising  in  this  section  will 
reach  this  primary  audience  among  our 
more  than  83,000  readers. 


you're  a  newspaper  industry  supplier,  you  will 
want  to  use  this  section  to  tell  newspapers  how  you 
can  help  them  be  more  successful  with  color:  better 
reproduction,  increased  efficiency,  more  versatile 
processes,  greater  quality  control... 

If  you're  a  newspaper,  you  will 
want  to  promote  your  advanced  color  capabilities. 
Showcase  your  best  editorial  work,  your  innovative  and 
effective  use  of  color  In  advertising  programs.  Tell  our 
readers  how  your  newspaper's  color  capabilities  are 
helping  advertisers  be  more  successful  in 
your  market. 


^  /'ew  England  newspapers  roll  out  great  getaways  every  day  of  the  year.  Invite  your 
•/ V  best  prospects  to  purchase  goods  and  services  in  a  market  where  seasonal  change 
offers  exceptional  opportunities.  Retail  ads  run  in  these  newspapers  deliver  an  audience 
bent  on  the  big  business  of  relaxation  and  recreation. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 

Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford  )  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 
Community  Newspapers  (Daily  &  Weekly) 
Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 

VERMONT 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


